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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of remote 
continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in traffic, serenely 


indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is quick in response to 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1946. 


ACCOMPANYING HIS MAJESTY THE KING ON HIS FORTHCOMING TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE NEW YEAR: 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This new portrait of her Majesty the Queen in evening dress, and wearing magnificent 
diamonds, illustrates the dignity, grace and charm of the First Lady in the Land. 
On another page of this issue we give an at-home portrait of her with the King 
and Princesses, in which she is wearing a simple afternoon frock. The dresses which 


her Majesty and her daughters are taking to South Africa will, naturally, attract 
great interest. Their orders have been far from lavish, but they have chosen 
admirable examples of British fashions, particularly in tweeds and cottons. The 
royal party is due to sail from Portsmouth in H.M.S. Vanguard on February }. 


Portrait by Dorothy Wilding. 
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of RANSPORT for the People,” I read, ‘to be 

controlled by five men.’’ Seven of these 
words convey a fact, the remaining three a prejudice 
and are a”kind of cant. Naturally transport is for 
the People ; is there anyone fool enough to suppose 
that our crowded trains, trams and buses are run 
for the convenience of millionaires? And if they 
are run for the People, they will be no more so when 
controlled by five super Civil Servants than when 
controlled by fifty super business-men or five thousand 
ordinary ones. Indeed, other things being equal, 
they are considerably more likely to be run to the 
People’s convenience and liking if those in charge 
of them are rewarded, or the reverse, in proportion to 
the degree they attract—and the controlling word is 
“attract ’’—the People’s custom than if they are 
appointed by the Cabinet or the House of Commons 
or some other high and remote authority. As a quick 
and easy method of getting 
a man to do what one wants 
there is nothing like offering 
him a reward if he does it 
well and making it clear that 
he will get nothing, or worse, 
if he doesn’t. If he knows 
he will get exactly the same 
reward whether he does it 
well or badly, he is not very 
likely to put himself out to 
oblige. Why, he argues, 
should he? And to anyone 
who replies, ‘‘ Out of a sense 
of public obligation, of 
course,’’ let me ask who has 
ever met a Civil Servant, 
however conscientious, who 
was not convinced that his 
own way of doing things, 
however dilatory or irra- 
tional, was for the public 
good, utterly regardless of 
whether the public wanted 
it done that way or not ? 
Human beings are human 


beings, whether one calls 
them selfish capitalists or 
selfless public servants. 


They are governed by the 
same instincts and liable to 
much the same failings. 
They need a stick or they 
need a carrot. And as we 
have not yet become recon- 
ciled to that universal re- 
source to the stick which 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


just that amount the worse off than it was before. 
In short, Adam Smith wasn’t the fool we now- 
adays seem to think he was. No one who has lived 
since, not even Karl Marx, knew better what he was 
talking about. And he was the embodiment of two 
very Britannic attributes—strong common sense and 
an even stronger love of liberty. He believed it 
better for Government to leave men free to pursue 
their own economic advantage and to use their prac- 
tical own sense to get their business done. He 
believed that a baker was the best judge of how and 
when to bake and, given a free market for his cus- 
tomers, the most likely person to supply the public 
with the bread it wanted. He believed that a house- 
wife was the best judge of the wares her family needed, 
and that the fairest price for any article would be 
found by leaving her and the tradesmen who com- 
peted for her custom to thresh out the solution of 
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use the defenders of Things-as-they-were replying that 
poverty and want are entailed on man by the harsh 
nature of this inhospitable planet, and that one can’t 
expect anything else. This argument might have 
been valid if so many of the People in need hadn’t 
also been out of work. This was just where Adam 
Smith’s common-sense libertarian theory had broken 
down. And because it had done so, both common sense 
and individual jliberty had been discredited with it. 

It wasn’t, however, Adam Smith’s fault. The 
few who in this age ever take the trouble to 
read his great book are well aware that what 
he propounded was not a rigid rule of life but 
an underlying law of nature. He did not prescribe 
precisely what people should do, like some of 
who have succeeded him, 


the lesser economists 
but merely explained’ the operation of the 
natural laws . that must attend their actions. 


The basis of his philosophy 
was that if everything is 
allowed without arbitrary 
interference to take its 
natural course, it will work 
out most quickly to the 
general good; fifty years 
later, Darwin, in another 
medium, pointed out much 
the same thing. The process, 
though natural and there- 
fore salutary to the type, 
can, of course, be very 
painful to the individual : 
human societies, therefore, 
do and should endeavour to 
mitigate the harsh effect of 
these laws wherever they 
can. But in doing so they 
must, as Adam Smith 
pointed out, be very careful 
to bear in mind the unalter- 
able existence of the laws 
themselves. For if they act 
as though they did not exist 
at all, they will find them- 
selves, sooner or later, in 
a maelstrom. 

It was because econo- 
mists and _ statesmen, .in- 
cluding those who claimed 
to be <Adam_ Smith’s 
disciples, acted as though 
the laws of supply and 
demand did not exist that 
the trouble arose. In 
matters of industrial rela- 
tionships—in wages, labour 


is employed so unsparingly 

under totalitarian régimes, THE NEWLY-APPOINTED AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN: MR. MAX GARDNER. conditions (and _ therefore 

the public is scarcely likely — The appointment of Mr. Oliver Max Gardner, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, a8 United States Ambassador in London, was officially costs), in taxation and 

to be served very effectively ensouaes by president ha nog = ee ~ eg appointment is fag to ey Mae mn a January. fiscal concerns, they pro- 

ses we ; : lon r. Gardner, who is sixty-four, wi a post which has m vacant since September, when Mr. Averell Harriman left to succeed : 

if it dispenses with all its Mr Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Gardner has had a distinguished political career in his native state ot North foundly, eyon if often 

carrots. The People’s trans- Carolina, The son of a doctor, he was born at Shelby in 1882. At the age of eighteen he served in the Spanish-American war in reluctantly, mitigated the 
the Army. He studied law at the University of North Carolina and practised in his native town from 1907. A keen Democrat, he operation of these laws by 


port is not going to be run 
in the People’s interest 
merely by giving five men 
untrammelled authority and security and then calling 
them the People’s servants. They will not be the 
People’s servants. They will be the People’s masters. 

This is not to argue that there is likely to be 
much substantial difference between the present 
management of, say, the railway lines and their 
management in the People’s brave new world. Since 
the grouping of the main-line railways during and 
after the last war, there has been about as much 
stimulating competition for the People’s custom 
between, say, the G.W.R. and the L.N.E.R., as there 
has besn between the Colonial Office and the Board 
of Trade. The only thing that has distinguished 

tween them in this respect has been that up till 
now the first two have had the threat of nationalisa- 
tion hanging over their heads, while the two latter 
have had nothing to fear from the public at all except 
an occasional and ineffective question in Parliament 
which the representatives of the majority in power 
have usually been only too ready to answer for them 
and in the way they wanted it answered. It will be 
the same, no doubt, henceforward with the railways. 
And the Public, in other words, the People, will be 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from 


obtained a seat in the Senate of North Carolina in 1911 which he held for two terms. 
an important part in building up the Democratic machine in his State. 
Mr. Gardner was appointed Under-Secretary of the Treasury in February this year. 


their conflicting requirements for themselves ; neither 
could do without the other and their mutual interest 
would tend to make them both realist and reason- 
able. Anyone who, over any length of time, observes 
human nature as it works will inevitably reach the 
same conclusion. Those who, living a sheltered and 
artificial life, occupy themselves solely with theories 
of how human nature ought to work, may, of course, 
and do, reach very different conclusions. The latter's 
headaches—and education—begin, however, when 
their theories are put into practice. We happen to 
live in an age when abstract theories are being put 
into practice. We ought, I suppose, to be grateful 
for the practical education we are enjoying. 

While recording my conviction that Adam Smith 
knew a thing or two about his fellow-men unrevealed 
to latter-day Fabian saints, I don’t, however, pretend, 
like the protagonists of the old capitalist set-up, that 
what passed before the war for free enterprise was 
giving the People what they wanted. It wasn’t: it 
was giving them, among other things—both good and 
bad—enforced unemployment, unsatisfactory housing 
conditions and poor and inadequate food. It is no 


After the defeat of President Wilson he played 
From 1929 to 1933 he was Governor of North Carolina. 





interféring to delay their 
processes. But they over- 
looked the elementary fact that, by delaying the 
processes of natural law in one operation of the 
intricate economic machine, they had _ inevitably 
affected it in every other. They ought, accordingly, 
to have made adjustments there also, but they 
omitted to do so. The prime cause of those terrible 
economic dislocations that, by causing simultaneous 
poverty and idleness whenever new wealth-creating 
machinery became available, have everywhere dis- 
credited and endangered individual freedom, was 
the failure to adjust the operation of the laws of 
supply and demand in, the flow of money to accord 
with the adjustments already made in the remainder 
of economic practice. It was this mathematical 
absurdity that caused the prolonged deflations and 
the occasional violent resultant inflations that so 
embittered the life of men in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. For the natural balance of the 
universe is equation, and wherever deflation or in- 
flation exists it is a sure sign that the man-made 
mechanism of finance and trade is in some essential 
particular out of geer with the laws of supply and 
demand. 


‘“ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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HESE new photo- 
graphs of their 
Majesties the King and 
Queen and the Princesses 
emphasise the family 
happiness which they 
enjoy. The group was 
taken in the Bow Room 
at Buckingham Palace, 
a fine salon on the 
ground floor, opening on 
to the stone terrace 
which leads to the gar- 
den. The Royal Family 
will spend Christmas at 
Sandringham this year, 
where Queen Mary has 
arranged to join them, 
and his Majesty will 
broadcast from Sand- 
ringham on Christmas 
Day, and send a per- 
sonal, seasonable mes- 
sage to all the members 
of the great Empire 
family of which he is the 
head. On January 31 
the King and Queen, 
Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret will 
leave Waterloo for Ports- 
mouth, on the first stage 
of their journey to South 
Africa. They will go on 
board H.M.S. Vanguard, 
which is due to sail early 
on the following morning, 
February 1, 1947. 

Portraits by Dorothy Wilding. 
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A ROVAL FAMILY GROUP TAKEN IN THE BOW ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET WITH HER FAVOURITE CORGI, CRACKERS, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AND H.M. THE KING IN HIS UNIFORM AS ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
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VANGUARD'S “SHAKE-DOWN” CRUISE: A PRELUDE TO THE ROYAL TOUR. 


ROYAL PARTY TO SOUTH AFRICA NEXT SPRING: AN UNUSUAL -VIEW OF 


GETTING UNDER WAY FOR HER ‘“ SHAKE-DOWN’’ TRAINING CRUISE BEFORE CARRYING THE 
TURRET AS A VANTAGE-POINT FOR THE ROYAL PARTY. 


H.M.S. VANGUARD FROM THE PORT QUARTER WITH (INSET) A VIEW OF THE PLATFORM BUILT ON “B” 


eu 


UNDER WAY FOR GIBRALTAR: AN AERIAL VIEW OF H.M.S. VANGUARD: THE LIGHT LINE ALONG THE PORT SIDE IS THE BEVEL OF THE HEAVY ARMOUR BELT. 
On December 4 H.M.S. Vanguard, Britain's latest and mightiest battleship, left other permanent. The former is the platform built on “‘ B" turret below the windows 
Portsmouth on a sixteen-day “ shake-down'"’ training cruise before she undertakes of the Admiral’s bridge and the ship's crest—a vantage-point where the royal 
the duty of carrying the royal party to South Africa early next year. She was party will see, and be seen by the public. The permanent feature is the square- 
accompanied by the destroyer Obedient, and will pay a two-day visit to Gibraltar, cut stern, a new development which saves weight and labour in construction and 
returning on the 20th. Our pictures illustrate two special features, one temporary, the allows for a wider spacing of the screws, thus increasing in manceuvrability. 
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THE VICEROY AND INDIAN LEADERS 
IN LONDON FOR INTENSIVE TALKS. 
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THE MUSLIM LEADERS: MR. JINNAH (R.) AND MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN ARRIVING 
AT THE INDIA OFFICE ON DECEMBER 3, THE DAY THEY REACHED LONDON, 


IN DOWNING STREET WITH LORD 


THE VICEROY, VISCOUNT WAVELL, ARRIVING 
STATE FOR INDIA, 


PETHICK-LAWRENCE (R.), SECRETARY OF 
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SARDAR BALDEV SINGH, INDIAN DEFENCE MINISTER, AND SIKH REPRESENTATIVE, LEAVING 
DOWNING STREET ON THE AFTERNOON OF DECEMBER 3. 





HE British Government was mediator rather than arbitrator in the London talks 

last week with Pandit Nehru, Congress Party leader, Sardar Baldev Singh, Sikh 
spokesman, and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Muslim League repre- 
sentatives, who flew here with Lord Wavell to try to resolve the difficulties which have 
prevented the Muslim League from taking part in the work of the Constituent Assembly. 
The talks were more rapidly conducted than the Government desired, for the Viceroy 
and the Party Leaders arrived a day later than planned, owing to an aeroplane mishap, 
and the inaugural session of the Assembly, fixed for December 9, made it necessary 
for Pandit Nehru and the Sikh leader to leave on Dec. 7 at latest. The Prime 
Minister first received Lord Wavell’s report, then saw each Party Leader separately, 
and held discussions in which the members of the Cabinet Mission to India, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, Mr. A. V. Alexander and’ Sir Stafford 

Cripps joined. These conversations resulted in a round table conference with the four PANDIT NEHRU, CONGRESS PARTY LEADER AND 

Indian leaders on Friday, December 6. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, ARRIVING FOR A PRIVATE 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INTERIM 
TALK WITH MR. ATTLEE. 
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OR the second time British and Indian 
troops have quitted Java. The first 
was at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, during 
which they captured the island from the 
French and after which they handed it back 
to the Dutch. The later occupation was 
much the shorter and did not involve a cam- 
paign against a hostile Power, since the 
Japanese surrender had taken place before 
the first troops landed. It did, however 
involve a great deal of fighting in most embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, and substantial losses. Forces which at their 
highest figure never amounted to 100,000 suffered in 
round numbers 2300 casualties, whereof over one-third 
were killed or missing. The occupation involved also a 
number of complications: difficult relations with the 
Dutch, uncertainty about the real political sentiments of 
the inhabitants and the validity of the claims of rival 
parties, the past co-operation of elements of the opposition 
with the Japanese, doubt as to how far military operations 
were likely to add to the risks of those interned in the 
island- and at the mercy of Indonesian extremists, and 
the fact that the rebels professed the same religion as 
units of Indian Muslims in the ranks of the army of 
occupation. Not all the world may yet be prepared to 
admit that the task imposed upon the British and Indian 
troops was successfully accomplished. The vast majority 
of the people of this country, however, 
have made up their minds that it was 
and that a debt of gratitude is owing to 
them for their courage, their tenacity, and 
their restraint. 

The affair began unfortunately. The 
region was transferred to the sphere of 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten (as he now 
is) from that of General MacArthur 
before the end of the war with Japan and 
before the former had reached his objective 
of.Malaya. It appears that the intelligence 
records affecting the Netherlands East 
Indies were not at once transferred to 
S.E.A.C., so that it had at most only a 
general impression of the state of affairs 
there and was not in possession of the details. 
When the obligation was assumed the 
command was somewhat short of men, but 
this was a minor matter by comparison with 
its lack of shipping. Serious delay occurred 
before troops reached Java, by far the most 
important of the islands and the chief seat 
of Indonesian national sentiment. It was 
about a month before British representatives 
reached the scene and six weeks before a 
battalion landed. This delay permitted 
the nationalists, who demanded complete 
separation from Holland, to consolidate 
their position. It was condemned as 
blameworthy by outsiders at the time. 
Even now it is not easy for anyone not 
in possession of inside information to 


estimate whether or not this was a fair 
With the d 


view, but at least the obstacles are more Netherlands _ 


generally recognised now than they were then. 
It was at once discovered that Dr. 
Soekarno, the ultra-nationalist, had _ the 


Dutch at Palem 
Dutch Commission 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
FAREWELL TO THE NETHERLANDS EAST 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


safety could, in some instances, be made with the 
Indonesians. 

At the outset the Dutch had relatively few troops in 
the Far East, and though they were reinforced they were 
not embodied in formations or furnished with the necessary 
equipment, particularly telephones, cable, wireless, and 
adequate transport. To have attempted the pacification 
of Java with a force of individual battalions would have 
been hopeless. The Dutch view, it is not unfair to say, 
was that we should pursue the task energetically while 
helping them to take it over as speedily as possible. The 
majority of ‘Dutch officers and officials contended that 
the nationalist movement had been fostered by “ quislings ” 
and would collapse in face of firm action. We expressed 
no opinion on the ideological aspect of the situation, but 
confessed that such information as we could gain in a 
puzzling country which was altogether strange to us 





COMPLETING A TASK WHICH HAS BEEN PERFORMED WITH GREAT CREDIT TO THE BRITISH 
AND INDIAN TROOPS EMPLOYED: THE TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY IN THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES-—-A DETACHMENT OF DUTCH TROOPS TAKING OVER THE GUARD FROM GURKHA epi je in the history of the Indian Army 


TROOPS AT A FORT IN PALEMBANG, SUMATRA. 


ure 0; the last British troops from Java the task of transferri 
Indies to the Dutch has been comp On 

fourteen months of conflict and negotiation, and 4 we illustrate the transfer of mili 

, Sumatra, on October 28, and the meeting of Dr. Schermerhorn, 
al, with Dr. Sjahrir, the Indonesian Premier, in Batavia, where a conference of 

Dutch and Jndonesian delegates was held recently under the chairmanship of 


INDIES. 


Killearn, the British 
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and to agree to the principle of close co- 
operation with the Dutch coupled with a wide 
measure of independence. Yet it would be 
less than fair to ourselves not to claim that 
we also owe much to the efforts of our own 
negotiators, and not less to the conduct of 
the troops of the 5th, 23rd, and 26th Indian 
Divisions, and of the other Services. Had 
they reacted as fiercely as they might have to 
the provocation which they continually had to 
face, the whole country might have run with blood and all 
prospect of a peaceful settlement been ruined. Operations of 
the nature in which these forces were involved may not be 
costly by comparison with those of open warfare, but 
they are in some respects even more trying to the nerves. 
Life in the midst of a population largely allied with rebels 
in arms, but which cannot be treatefl as hostile, is not 
an easy condition. It is a state of affairs in which troops 
are likely either to become disgusted and discouraged or 
to get out of hand. No one who has not got all the 
evidence at his disposal bus the right to claim that the 
British and Indian forces never struck harder than was 
necessary, but all the best witnesses have combined to 
declare that, as a general rule, their conduct was exem- 
plary, that they combined firmness with tact and with 
extraordinary patience and forbearance. It is also agreed 
that they have left a good impression behind them. 

It is too soon to decide at the time of 
writing whether the agreement reached on 
November 11 will produce a final settlement. 
It is known to have created some opposition 
in Holland, and the senior Dutch naval and 
military authorities are evidently by no 
means reconciled to it. It is on the cards 
that there will still be a great deal of hard 
bargaining and even, since compromises 
always find plenty of foes, that there will be 
long-enduring’ dissatisfaction in some 
quarters both in Holland and in the 
Netherlands East Indies. But there can be 
no doubt that a wholly different spirit now 
exists on both sides, and that both have 
made a nearer approach not only to each 
other, but to realities. Commercially the 
future of the Indies is bright ; their products 
are greatly needed by the world ; and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that political strife 
will no longer act as an.-obstacle to their 
fullest exploitation. But the impact of the 
Japanese on the Indonesians, as on other 
Asiatic peoples, has produced violent results, 
so that further patience, understanding, and 
moderation will be called for in the future. 
We at least can say that we desire nothing 
but the peaceful and fruitful development of 
these islands with Dutch co-operation, and 
can claim that we have made our contribution 
to it. And now after some fifteen months 
we are out of it all. It is only one small 


and of the British units which form part 


this Captain Fa , ar — of it, but it is an honourable one. 


control to the Perhaps, too, there is a lesson to be 


hairman of the drawn from it which can be applied to the 


troubled political affairs of to-day. It surely 


Lord > 
ear of the young men of the towns Special Commissioner in South-East Asia—a photograph from The Illustrated London News of November 2. suggests that patience, perseverance, 





BRITISH MEDIATION IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES: , 
KILLEARN (CENTRE) AS BRITISH SPECIAL COMMISSIONER IN SOUTH- and angry. They were conscious of , coNFERENCE BETWEEN BRIGADIER HUTCHINSON (LEFT), COMMANDING 
EAST ASIA, WATCHING DR. SCHERMERHORN (LEFT) SHAKING HANDS _ having acted correctly and even tye pritisH TROOPS IN PALEMBANG ; LIEUT.-COLONEL MELLINGER, COM- 


WITH DR. SJAHRIR IN BATAVIA, 


and that they were comparatively well equipped with 
light weapons taken from Japanese stores. So stiff was 
their attitude, so determined their resistance to movement 
on the part of the troops, that it was obviously impossible 
to carry through quickly or without strong reinforcement 
the duties which had been laid down: the disarmament 
of the Japanese and their removal, the rescue of Allied 
prisoners of war and internees, and the restoration of 
order. From the first the British authorities, civil and 
military, strove to make it clear to the Indonesians that 
they were not concerned to restore the status quo ante, if 
that should be contrary to the wishes of the people, or to 
force them back under Dutch rule of the colonial pattern 
existing before the war with Japan. They sought a com- 
promise, and to that end applied themselves to the task 
of bringing Dutch and Indonesians together, That task, 
indeed, became as important as those which had been 
originally laid down and was the last to be finally accom- 
plished. Meanwhile sporadic fighting flamed up, in some 
cases savagely conducted by the nationalists. Movement 
in the interior became restricted, and it was impossible 
to reach a number of large camps of interned Dutch 
and half-castes, though local arrangements for their 


suggested that the unrest was more 
deep-seated than the Dutch thought. 
We did, however, do our best in 
the training and equipment of Dutch 
troops, while at the same time we 
used our endeavours to induce the 
more moderate-minded on both sides 
to see each others’ points of view 
and to compose their differences by 
seeking for Indonesia a future which 
would preserve its connection with 
Holland while satisfying the demands 
of the new spirit created by the war. 
Where we had to strike we struck 
hard, and the nationalist losses must 
have been heavy. But we generally 
contrived, in face of intense provoca- 
tion, to maintain the restraint which 
we considered necessary. For the 
rest, in typically British fashion, we 
avoided formulas and met the 
situation as it continued to develop. 

Heavy criticism had to be faced 





Lorp from all sides. The Dutch were hurt ,ppanciInG FOR THE TRANSFER OF A BRITISH ZONE TO DUTCH CONTROL : 


generously by us in the evil days of 

the loss of Malaya. They had been 
faithful and honourable allies. They felt that our present 
action was unfair. Some of them accused us of an intention to 
supplant them in these rich islands. The Indonesians, on 
their side, reproached us bitterly with aiming at the return 
of the Netherlands East Indies to the bondage of European 
capitalism and imperialism, Outside criticism came from 
the United States, from Soviet Russia, even from sections 
of British public opinion. The death roll mounted. The 
prisoners of war were all out now, but still thousands of 
internees remained in Indonesian hands—there are appar- 
ently some still—and the disarmament of the Japanese 
was a slow matter. Even after it had been accomplished 
their removal was delayed by lack of shipping. In several 
emergencies we made some use of Japanese troops to 
restore order, and that brought a fresh flood of criticism. 
Negotiations with the nationalists seemed to be making 
little or no progress, and indeed the whole business looked 
as though it had reached an impasse. And then at last 
matters began to improve and it became clear that some 

reward for our patient efforts was in sight. 
For this change we owe a great deal to the Dutch 
themselves, in the country and at home, and also to the 
moderate-minded Sjahrir, who was prepared to compromise 


MANDING A DUTCH BRIGADE, AND DR. YAN, 


good temper, and compromise where compromise does not 
bring about a breach of pledges or of principle, can solve 
political problems seemingly insoluble; that one should 
be very slow in abandoning hope in the triumph of reason ; 
that common sense may enter even into the realm of 
international affairs, in which confessedly it would seem 
to have been noticeably absent in recent times; and that 
men of the most divergent outlook and racial origin can 
be led to think and talk in common terms. If the spirit 
which has carried men so far towards a settlement in 
Java—even if that settlement has not yet been finally 
achieved—could be given more play in the world at large 
some of the worst difficulties of the present international 
situation would speedily be straightened out. In the case 
of Indonesia, without in any way belittling the work accom- 
plished through the channels of diplomacy and by its 
representatives individually, it may be said that the men 
of the armed forces were our best ambassadors. The 
majority of them probably cursed it and asked each other 
what it was all about. But they did the job and did it well, 
accepting as they came the heavy sacrifices which that job 
entailed. In Indonesia, as in Greece, as in Palestine, and 
in other places, they did the job and kept their tempers. 
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THE LIGHTS OF LONDON: EXPERIMENTAL FLUORESCENT LAMPS BY NIGHT. 





LIGHTING TESTS IN BROMPTON ROAD: NEW FLUORESCENT STANDARD LAMPS WHICH PRESERVE THE NATURAL COLOURS OF THE SURROUNDINGS AND PROVIDE GREATER VISIBILITY. 








seer) 


OVERHEAD FLUORESCENT LIGHTING IN OLD BOND STREET: A TRIAL INSTALLATION, SPONSORED BY CENTRAL LONDON ELECTRICITY, LTD., PHOTOGRAPHED BY NIGHT. 


| 
Our readers will remember that we published a photograph in our issue of December 7 on highly sensitive panchromatic plates with a lens of 8} in. focal length and an 


showing the new tuorescent lighting equipment which has been installed in Brompton | exposure of I$ seconds at f.4°5. The lamps give a “ daylight" effect, and in 
Road, London, for tests. That photograph was taken in daylight, here we show the Brompton Road have been fitted on temporary light standards, while those in Old 
new lighting in Brompton Road and in Old Bond Street as it appears at night, taken Bond Street are suspended by cables over the centre of the roadway. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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THE STORY OF A MUCH-MALIGNED saad 











“THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN”: 


F all British Prime Ministers—I mean those who 
have faced great issues at great moments, 
not transients like Goderich and Campbell-Bannerman 
—it is probable that Neville Chamberlain was least 
known, really known, in his lifetime, to those who were 
not his familiars. The reasons were partly tempera- 
mental—he had the protective reticence of the modest 
and sensitive man ; and they partly arose from circum- 
stances, for he followed a famous father and 
a successful elder brother, was a failure at Rugby, and 
was packed off young to a lonely island in the 
Bahamas, where he tried in vain to restore the family 
fortunes on a sisal plantation where sisal wouldn’t 
grow. At twenty-eight he came back and began life 
again as a provincial business-man in Birmingham ; 
worked incessantly, became Lord Mayor, and when 
nearly fifty was brought into the Government by 
Lloyd George, ill-served, and discarded as a failure. 
He came back; was publicly regarded as cold, in- 
efficient and unimaginative—and lived to be Prime 
Minister, and again appear to fail. 

And now, in this first-rate biography, he is more 
intimately revealed than almost any of his contem- 
poraries, and is seen never to have been a failure at all. 
The reason is that Mr. Feiling has been able to make 
use of his diaries and letters. The diaries are not 
introspective : so shy. a man could hardly have given 
away his deeper woes even to a diary. But they are 
detailed, and they show a breadth of interest which 
was never revealed 
in his public utter- 
ances. Who that 
ever met him casu- 
ally could have sup- 
posed him likely to 
keep records of 
birds, flowers and 
insects, to have lain 
on his back to study 
the Sistine Chapel, 
to have cared all his 
life for music, or to 
have made. such 
notes as this on the 
Irrawaddy: “ Far 
away on the other 
bank some little 
spots of white, pink 
and yellow show 
where a party of 
Burmese are poling 
along by the sand- 
bank in a_ long, 
narrow dug - out. 
Behind them is a 
broad patch of 
yellow sand crowded 
with cormorants, 
terns, fish eagles, 
and enormous black NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, AGED 22 
and white storks (1891). 
standing on one leg This motorath, date, tom, the, pe 
or lazily passing planter in he Bahamas, an experience 
their wing feathers which (his father wrote) “ whatever its 


: ultimate effect on our fortunes, will have 
through their long had a beneficial and formative effect on 


black bills. Right your character.” 
ahead of us, beyond 
the pink reflections of the clouds, is a yellow streak, 
the further shore of the apparent lake. It is backed 
by a dark blue-green belt of high trees, behind which 
rises range after range of blue mountains, the 
nearest and lower ridges showing indigo in the 
shadows and a tinge of pink in the high lights, while 
the further ranges grow softer and paler, till the last 
cone rises out of the distant haze like a faint blue 
shadow capped by a dazzling pile of white cumulus.”’ 
That was the sort of thing which, unlike some of 
his contemporaries, he never let out: the public knew 
him as a zealous promoter of public health and such 
things, and had no more notion of his humaner side 
than of his abiding interest in foreign politics. That 
he became Prime Minister was certainly due to no 
public dengfand : the public, until Munich, was barely 
aware of him, and soon after that showed so little 
understanding of him that its plaudits were replaced 
by contemptuous abuse. The quiet man reached 
‘his position at a critical time simply because those 
who had worked for him knew him for the noble and 
capable man he was. He is now exhibited: and 
most fully during those last years when, as a man who 
“ The Life of Neville Chamberlain.” By Keith Feiling. Ulustrated., 
(Macmillan ; 258.) e 
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NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN (AGED 69) 
WHEN PREMIER IN MARCH 1938. 
A photograph taken about the time of 
the Gammam eteupation of Austria, when 
he told the House that more 

would be required for rearmament, for 
“we ought to make it known that our 
desire for peace to-day does not signify 
a willingness to Pht [it] at, the price 

of peace hereafter. 

Reproductions from “ The Life _£ Neville 
Chamberlain" ; by Courtesy of the Pub- 

lishers, Macmillan and Co., Lid. 
hated war, he had to struggle 
against war, prepare for war, 
and wage war. 

There came the time of the 
interviews with Hitler. An under- 
standing between two such men 
was not conceivable. On one 
hand was the upright, honour- 
able, unambitious, sane public 
servant: on the other was a 
frustrated man (and disappointed 
artist) whom Mr. Feiling de- 
scribes in these words: “ The 
man he was going to see had 
enjoyed no comforts till he had 
taken them by storm, and had 
never known peace of mind. 
Born and bred in resentment 


MRS. CHAMBERLAIN, 
“They married in January 1911, and by tae their home at Westbourne, 


Edgbaston, which was their home t He had 
till he was forty-two for his canon, the perfect hap iness of which 
influenced him all the more for that long 


lelay.” 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 











waited 





By KEITH FEILING.* 


against squalid circumstance, a corrupt society, and a 
weak State, with an inferiority ten times multiplied by 
the defeat of his race in war, in war alone he had found 
some appeasement for his hatreds. There he had 
assembled his vision ; and there heard the blind voice, 
which had carried him upwards through such ugly 
avenues as pedlar and regimental runner and police 
spy ; the voice which he must strain and debase, and 
never allow to be hushed, in beer taverns, noisy, heated 
halls, or at street corners. He had gone under, 
suffered imprisonment and contempt, and in endurance 
hardened his shallow reading of history and deep 
scorn for men; debauched, easily corruptible, and 
influenced creatures, whom only master natures could 
direct, and over whom only master races could prevail. 
His hatred and contempt had given him the faith 
which ,had borne down parliaments and routine- 
minded soldiers ; he would rid himself, and then all 
his race, of fear. Peace of mind he could never have ; 
he must have fast motors and films and throbbing 
Wagnerian music, lightning building ; and all things 
which would hasten action and deaden thought. No, 
not peace, but a satisfaction; that the fear he had 


mastered should henceforth be both weapon and slave.” ° 


- Chamberlain went to his interviews. He found it, 
at the beginning, difficult to believe that anybody 
could be like Hitler and desire catastrophe. Count 
Grandi himself wrote: ‘‘ You have been human, 
while, unfortunately, traditional diplomacy sometimes 
loses touch with 
humanity. I wish 
you every success 
in the task you have 
undertaken. Diffi- 
culties ahead are 
still so great, but 
you have broken 
the evil spell, and 
millions of mothers 
in Europe, and in 
the world over, are 
blessing you  to- 
day.” But what a 
hope! “He came 
back saying that 
Hitler was abnor- 
mal, incalculable, 
surrounded by evil 
advisers ; thought, 
incidentally, that he 
could not be long- 
lived in this state 
of hysteria; and he 
said, to one who saw 
him off on his second 
flight, that he was 
going to fight with 
a wild beast.” 

He still hoped ; 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN (AGED 66) but his phrases 
AT KILDRUMMIE, ON THE DON, about os The flower 

avaver 1935- safety ’’ and “‘ peace 


Always a devoted fisherman, he wrote : ” 
to his friend Sir Francis Humphrys (who bed t h honour, 
took the photograph above) when his which so exasper- 


fishing days seemed me, after his 

7ist birthday, “ canage we may do it ated people who 

somewhere else—if there is fishing there.” thought him a 
deceived simpleton 


with an umbrella, and so delighted really simple 
people all over the world, including Germany, who 
dreaded the carnage and ruin which later came 
upon us, did not mean that he was day-dreaming : 
they only meant that he was determined at all costs 
to avert if possible, and to postpone and prepare for, 
at worst, the catastrophe. The “ wild beast ’’ mis- 
interpreted him and marched into Prague : Mussolini, 
who had not wanted a general war, but thought 
Britain and France would never act, marched into 
Albania : within a year Chamberlain was proclaiming 
war, and saying: ‘‘ Now may God bless you all and 
may He defend the right. For it is evil things that 
we shall be fighting against, brute force, injustice, 
oppression and persecution. And against them I am 
certain that the right will prevail.’’ 

He hoped to live “ to see the day when Hitlerism 
has been destroyed, and a liberated Europe has been 
re-established.’’ He did not live to see the destruction, 
and the liberation is not yet. Within a year the 
fortunes of war led to his fall, and he died in November. 
He went well: on his last 11th of May Lord Baldwin 
wrote him: ‘ You have passed through fire since 
we were talking together only a fortnight ago, and 
you will come out pure gold.” 

That was all he had ever aspired to do. 
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The Most Woble 
Order of the Garter: 
The 
nigbt Companions 
and gnsignia of the 
Premier Order 


é WOOD. ALAN OF DERWENT. 


THE INSIGNIA OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER-—THE COLLAR, WITH THE GEORGE 
APPENDED ; GARTER; STAR; AND LESSER GEORGE ON A BLUE RIBBON. 





It was announced on December 3 that H.M. the King had appoi ts ; att 

same time the decision was made known that in future appointments to the Order would be made by the King without official consulta- 

tion with any political Minister. The Order of the Garter, constituted af ee SS ae will attain the 600th anniversary of its foundation 

some time in 1948—the exact date is disputable. Since 1831 the Order of the Sovereign and twenty-five Knight Com- 
nions, such lineal descendants of George |. as may have been elected, ba of yo and extra Knights admitted by specia statutes. 

The Prince of Wales was included in the original foundation. There | now three jes of the Garter—H.M. the H.M. 

Mary, and H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands. The royal members of the Order are: H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester; H. R. H. 

of Windsor; H.M. the rd of Sweden; H.M. the King of Norway ; H. “ant the King of Denmark; H.M. the King of the : 

King of the Hellenes King Carol of Rumania; and H.R.H. Prince Paul of Yugoslavia. Portraits of the twenty-five Knight Companions 

appear here, including the seven newly-appointed Knights, whose portraits are reproduced across the foot of this page. 


FIELD MARSHAL VIS- MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. FIELD MARSHAL VIS- 


COUNT ALANBROOKE VISCOUNT PORTAL OF COUNT ALEXANDER 


OF BROOKEBOROUGH. HUNGERFORD. OF TUNIS. 


THE DUKE OF 
SHIRE. 
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DEVON- 


FIELD MARSHAL VIS- 
COUNT MONTGOMERY 
OF ALAMEIN. 
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BRITISH STEEL BRIDGES FOR CHINA. THE WINECOFF HOTEL FIRE. 


One of the worst disasters of its kind in American history 
occurred on December 7, when fire destroyed the fifteen-storey 
Winecoff Hotel, in Atlanta, Georgia. Of the 280 persons staying 
at the hotel at least 116 were killed and over 100 injured. In 
the panic which broke out, a number of people jumped to their 
deaths from the windows of the building, while others attempted 
to escape by using ropes made from sheets, in most cases unsuc- 
cessfully. Firemen, using escapes and. safety-nets, rescued 
those who waited for their arrival—two girls were saved by 
jumping from the ninth floor into a safety-net. 














OF THE SAME TYPE AS THOSE BEING SHIPPED TO CHINA; A STEEL BRIDGE ERECTED—THE METHOD 
OF CONSTKUCTION IS NOW BEING STUDIED IN BRITAIN BY CHINESE ENGINEERS. 





A DISASTER IN WHICH SOME II6 PERSONS WERE KILLED: 
THE FIRE AT THE WINECOFF HOTEL; SHOWING FIREMEN 
RAISING FIRE-ESCAPES TO THE WINDOWS.—{ Picture by Radio.) 








AT A ROYAL ENGINEERS’ DEPOT IN BRITAIN: STEEL GIRDERS, USED FOR BRIDGE-BUILDING, STACKED 
READY FOR LOADING FOR EXPORT TO CHINA--A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION. 


Much of the material produced for war purposes has found a peacetime use, and now a valuable 
contribution to reconstruction in China has been made by the release of 43,000 tons of steel bridging 
material, to the value of £2,000,000, from Royal Engineers’ depéts in Britain. Originally produced 
for the campaign in Italy and for the invasion of Europe, there will be sufficient material to build 
904 bridges in China. Three Chinese engineers have come to Britain for special instruction in the 
construction of these bridges, which will play a big part in the restoration of communications, dis- 
rupted during the long war with Japan. In turn, improved communications will contribute to more 
settled conditions, without which China cannot give her full support to the deliberations of the United APTER THE FIRE: THE GUTTED WINECOFF HOTEL ON THE 
Nations, on which the peace of the world depends, or have that authority among the nations to MORNING OF DECEMBER 7 AS FIREMEN AND RESCUE-WORKERS 

which her long struggle against Japanese aggression entitles her. SEARCHED THE WRECKAGE FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE DISASTER. 
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THE WINECOFF HOTEL FIRE. 


Dre. 14, 1946 


THE WORST U.S. DISASTER OF. ITS KIND: 
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TO BE RESCUED WHILE THE HOTEL BLAZED BEHIND THEM: GUESTS AT THE WINDOWS 


ANXIOUSLY WAITING 
OF THE WINECOFF HOTEL, FROM WHICH ROPES, MADE OF SHEETS, HANG FORLORNLY DOWN. 
sheets knotted together by which others attempted to escape. 


from the windows and were killed, while others were suffocated before the firemen 
} could reach them. Other photographs appear on the facing page. 


Many, in panic, leapt 


This dramatic photograph was taken by one of the first persons to reach the Winecoff 
after the fire had been discovered on December 7. It 


Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, 
shows some of the residents at the windows, waiting to be rescued, and the ropes of 
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EXILED ITALIAN ROYALTY : 


AFTER A THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ REIGN, AND NOW RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL: 


EX-KING UMBERTO OF ITALY AND EX-QUEEN MARIE-JOSE. 


EXILED 


EX-KING UMBERTO 


NEWS Dec. 14, 1946 


AND HIS FAMILY. 


THE ONLY SON OF EX-KING UMBERTO OF ITALY: THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, WITH 


HIS YOUNGEST SISTER, THREE-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


EX-QUEEN MARIE-JOSE AND HER CHILDREN, PRINCESS BEATRICE, PRINCESS MARIA-PIA, PRINCESS MARIA-GABRIELLA, AND THE PRINCE OF NAPLES (L. TO R.). 


King Umberto, who succeeded to the throne of Italy on the abdication of his 
father, King Vittorio Emmanuele, on May 9, reigned for thirty-five days and was 
never crowned. On June 13 he left Italy to join the ranks of European royalty 
exiled by the “gale of the world,” after having been informed that the referendum 
republic was already in force. Queen Marie-José and 


decision in favour of a 


! 
j 
} 


| 


her children had left for Lisbon on June 6, and she and her husband and their 
family now reside in the Quintaeda Boa Vista, a villa in the woods of Collares, 
Portugal. The marriage of the ex-King Umberto to Princess Marie-José of Belgium 
took place in 1930. The Prince of Naples was born in 1937, and his sisters in 
1934, 1940 and 1943 respectively 
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ONLY DAUGHTER OF H.M. KING 
QUEEN ASTRID: 


LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS AND OF THE 
H.R.H, PRINCESS JOSEPHINE-CHARLOTTE OF BELGIUM. 


LATE 


AND THE LATE QUEEN ASTRID: H.R.H. PRINCE 


PRINCE OF LIFGE. 


YOUNGER SON OF H.M. KING LEOPOLD 
ALBERT, 


H.M. King Leopold III. of the Belgians, K.G., has been living in Switzerland since 
his liberation from captivity in German hands, while his brother, Prince Charles, 
Count of Flanders, acts as Regent. The King and his second wife, Princess de 
Réthy, formerly Mile. Marie ' Baels, their son, four-year-old Prince Alexander-Henry, 
and the King’s three children by his first marriage to the late Princess Astrid of 
Sweden, occupy Le Keposoir, a beautiful eighteenth-century villa on the shores of 
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BELGIAN ROYALTY IN GENEVA: 
THE KING AND HIS CHILDREN. 


WITH HIS SECOND WIFE 
BELGIANS, 


RESIDENT AT LE REPOSOIR, GENEVA, 
AND HIS CHILDREN: H.M, KING LEOPOLD OF THE 


THE HEIR-APPARENT TO THE BELGIAN THRONE : 
ELDER SON OF KING LEOPOLD 


H.R.H. PRINCE BADOUIN, DUKE OF 
AND THE LATE QUEEN ASTRID., 


BRABANT, 


the Lake of Geneva. Princess Joséphine-Charlotte is just over nineteen years old, 
and her brothers, Prince Badouin, Heir-Apparent to the throne, and Prince Albert, 
were born in 1930 and 1934 respectively. King Leopold is the brother of ex-Queen 
Marie-José of Italy, whose photograph appears on our facing page. He succeeded to 
the throne of Belgium in 1934 on the death of his father, King Albert, who 
was -killed in an accident. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 


NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


Ee gee 
DESIGNED TO OUTSTRIP SOUND: THE BELL XS-I, A ROCKET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT 
WHICH WILL FLY AT 1700 M.P.H. AT AN ALTITUDE OF 80,000 FT. 


The U.S. Army Air Force’s first rocket-propelled aircraft, the Bell XS-1, is shortly to make its 

first flight in California. It is reported to have a top speed of 1700 m.p.h. at an altitude of 

,000 ft. and is intended for experimental pu It is 31 ft. long, has a wing-span of 
28 ft. and a*range of only 100 miles. 
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THE OBJECT OF AN APPEAL BY THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY: CHAWTON “ COTTAGE,” WHERE TH 
THE FAMOUS NOVELIST LIVED FROM 1809 UNTIL HER DEATH IN I817. 
An appeal has been made by the Jane Austen Society for subscriptions to enable it to acquire Chawton “Cottage,” , imme 
in Hampshire, where the famous novelist lived from 1809 until her death in 1817 and wrote all her novels except | esting 
“Northanger Abbey.” The building is still structurally the same as when occupied by the Austens, but has been | 
divided into three tenements. The Society do not intend to disturb the present tenants, but would be able to obtain raise 





* ae = | 
a ll Fee j RR Ti ee ee 
WHERE THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM AND THE AUSTRALIAN WEATHER DEFEATED ENGLAND 
BRISBANE GROUND ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE FIRST TEST, 


The first Test Match, which was played at Brisbane, November 29-December 4, ended disastrously for 
England. Yet such were the freaks of the weather and the unprecedented “stickiness” of the wicket 
that England’s prospects of eventual victory are thought to be little impaired. In our last issue we 
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THE GARDEN RETURNS: MRS. PUTTACK ADMIRING THE LAWN, NOW A BRITISH CEREMONY PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN JAPAN: TROOPING THE COLOUR ARRIV 
RESTORED TO BRITAIN’S 10,000TH ALUMINIUM HOUSE AT KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. IN THE GROUNDS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN TOKIO. 

When Mr. Puttack’s home was handed over to him at an official ceremony, the garden was turfed and The ceremony of Trooping the Colour was recently performed in the grounds of the Imperial Palace in Under 

planted with bushes from East Brighton Park. The following morning Mr. ttack awoke to find Tokio by the 2nd Battn. the Royal Welch Fusiliers, who duchess 


the garden had disappeared—removed by Corporation employees. 


It has now been replaced 


porated with their famous mascot goat. This 


, is the first time the ceremony has performed in Japan. 
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THE PLAQUE ON CHAWTON “ COTTAGE,” HAMPSHIRE, COMMEMORATING THE GREAT NOVELIST— 
THE BUILDING IS STRUCTURALLY THE SAME AS WHEN OCCUPIED BY THE AUSTENS. 
immediate possession of a large room on the ground floor, formerly the Austens’ drawing-room, in which some inter- 
esting relics could be housed. A caretaker would be established and the house repaired and certain rooms made 
accessible to the public. The owner has agreed to a price of £3000, and to achieve its aims the Society wishes to 

raise at least Further information may be had from the Hon. Secretaries, Jordans, Alton, Hampshire. 





BY AN INNINGS AND 332 RUNS: THE SHIRT-SLEEVED AND SUN-HATTED CROWDS AT THE 
WATCHING AUSTRALIA PILE UP THEIR MASSIVE TOTAL OF 645. 

showed pictures of Bradman amassing his century. Hassett also scored a century and the bowler McCool 
missed one in his first Test game by only five runs. Then the weather took a hand, and England, in im ible 
conditions, could only collect 141 (highest score, Hammond 32) and following on, 172 (highest score, Ikin 32). 
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TO A NEW FORE PART: THE STERN HALF 
OF TUGS, APPROACHING HER BERTH. 
stern half of the Athol- 


to a new fore part. She is seen approaching 
in the background. 


** MARRIED " 
IN THE CHARGE 
Under an Admiralty scheme to maintain employment in Royal Dockyards, the 


ARRIVING AT PLYMOUTH TO BE 


OF THE ATHOLDUCHESS, 


has been brought to Devonport to be “ married ” 


duchess : : 
her berth in our photograph, with the battleship King George if 








DESTROYED BY 
OF REMEMSRANCE AT BIGGIN HILL 


On December 3 St. George’s Chapel of Remembrance at Biggin Hill R.A.F. station, built as a memorial 
to pilots who were killed in the Battle of Britain, was completely destroyed by fire. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: 
EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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THE GIANT HAND OF MECHANISATION ON THE FARM: A FOUR-ROW PICKER 
AT WORK IN ILLINOIS, U.S.A., ON A FIELD OF MAIZE, 


This streamlined monster “hand” is the first four-row picker to be put into operation and is 

shown at work on a field of maize at El Paso, Illinois, U.S.A. Each space between the 

““fingers’’ takes a row of maize, strips off the ears and the two conveyors carry the husked 
maize into the truck behind the driver. 
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GEORGE'S CHAPEL 


DISASTER, 


SEARCHING THE RUINS OF ST. 
R.A.F. STATION AFTER THE 


FIRE ON DECEMBER 3: 


The altar and 
commemorative panels were illustrated in our issue of September 14. 
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A SPORT FOR 


MODEL ENTHUSIASTS : 


HOW TO BUILD A 


CAR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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DETAILS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF A MODEL RACING-CAR, POWERED BY A TINY PETROL ENGINE, FOR 


In recent issues of this paper we have published photographs taken at race 
meetings held by model-car clubs. These events are rapidly increasing in 
popularity in this country, while in the United States there are already 
thousands of enthusiastic builders of miniature racing-cars and large crowds 
attend the race meetings. Model cars which lap at 74 m.p.h. have been 
built here, and in America some have exceeded 100 m.p.h. The drawings 
on these pages are intended to assist the beginner in constructing one of 


these fascinating models. The skilled model engineer should be able to make 
such parts as the engine and clutch in his own workshop, but for the 
unskilled there are firms, advertising in periodicals devoted to the sport, 
who supply wheels, clutch-assemblies, engines and other equipment. It is 
hoped that next year complete kits of parts, such as have been on sale in 
America for some time, may be available. At Eaton Bray, near Leighton 
Buzzard, the Model Car Club have a circular concrete track over 70 ft. in 





diamet 
mile, 
makes 
by a 
front 
on t 
been 
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CAR WHICH WILL RACE AT SPEEDS IN EXCESS OF 40 M.P.H. 


SPEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


INE, FOR USE ON SPECIAL TRACKS~A POPULAR AMERICAN SPORT WITH A GROWING BRITISH FOLLOWING. 


the engine revolutions increase, the clutch shoes are brought in contact with 
the clutch-drum and the car moves off. Lightness and strength are 
18 to 20 ins. in length and weigh 
by a string or leather thong wound round the groove in the flywheel, the about 6 to 8 Ib. Angle brass or aluminium is recommended for the chassis, 
front driving-wheels being off the ground. The body is then quickly replaced and though plywood can be used for the body, thin brass or aluminium seems 
on the chassis and held there by means of the spring clips, the car having to be favoured. It requires experience to build a model capable of speeds 
been previously attached to the bridle-wire fastened to a central post. As of 70 m.p.h., but the beginner can expect his car to reach 30 or 40 m.p.h. 


diameter specially built for miniature car racing and giving 24 laps to: the 
mile, but any flat surface, indoors or in the open, some 60 ft. in diameter, 
makes an ideal track. The little 5-c.c. and 10-c.c. petrol motors are started essential—-the ideal car should be about 
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AND EVENTS OF 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE WEEK: 
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even ansannveun tant eMtONNUeeaannacenanescaroannenannennnttty, 


MRS. 0. MAX GARDNER. 
Wife of the newly-appointed United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, whose photograph appears 
on page 670 of this issue. Before her marriage in 
1907 she was Miss Fay Lamar Webb. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner have two surviving sons, one daughter, 
and five grandchildren. 


yneeuueuueuuenceuonuuuuenrannennnnnaneent 


MISS JANET HUNTLEY. 
The first flight stewardess in the twenty-two-year- 
old history of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion and its predecessor, Imperial Airways. She 
is twenty-four and one of fourteen girls selected 
from 900 applicants. Stewardesses are only 
carried on the Atlantic route. 
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GENERAL SIR R. GODWIN-AUSTEN. 
Appointed chairman of the South-Western Division 
of the National Coal Board. Will move to Cardiff 
when released from his duties in India, where he 
is Ti ne Administrative Officer. Commanded 
XI1IIth Corps at Tobruk in 1941: was later vice- 

Quartermaster-General at the War Office. 


SIR BEN LOCKSPEISER. } | A BOUQUET FOR DR. GROZA, PRIME MINISTER OF RUMANIA: A SCENE IN BUCHAREST 
Appointed Chief Scientist to the Ministry of Supply } ON NOVEMBER 22 AFTER THE GOVERNMENT’S ELECTION VICTORY. 
; 


to co-ordinate research work on the Ministry’s Thousands of Government supporters crowded the streets of Bucharest on November 22 to cele- 
brate the result of the general elections, at which the Governmental parties obtained 84 per cent. 
of the votes. In the House of mons on December 2, Mr. Mayhew, Parliamentary Under- 

; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said that information at the disposal of the British Government \ 
* \ 


) \. left him no alternative but to agree that the Rumanian elections were neither free nor fair. 


\ 


military and aeronautical programmes. Is Director- ' 

General of Scientific Research (Air). Formerly } 

head of the Air Defence department of the Roya! 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough. 
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ON TRIAL IN BRATISLAVA: JOSEF TISO (SEATED), \ MR. JOHN L. LEWIS, WHO CALLED OFF THE NATION- 

‘‘ PRESIDENT OF SLOVAKIA” DURING THE GERMAN WIDE AMERICAN COAL STRIKE, LEAVING THE FEDERAL 
DISTRICT COURT, WASHINGTON, ON DECEMBER 3. 


\ 

OCCUPATION, FACING III CAPITAL CHARGES. . 
The trial of Dr. Josef Tiso, the professor of theology who On December 7 the sixteen-day strike of 400,000 United 
became “ President of Slovakia’’ during the German occu- ‘ 1 : States soft-coal miners was called off by Mr. John L. Lewis, 
pation of Czechoslovakia, opened before the National Court ‘ \ President of the United Mineworkers’ Union. He announced 
at Bratislava on December When his trial on 111 capital \ his decision to a Press conference and read a letter to members 
charges began, the defence counsel contended that he should be of his union stating that he was ordering them back to work 
tried by an international court, and claimed Parliamentary at least till March 31. On December 3 Mr. Lewis was fined 
immunity for him,. After an hour’s consultation the court . ‘ \ £2500 and his union £875,000 for contempt of court in carrying 
overruled all the objections and the trial proceeded. 4 ; \ on the strike despite a court order. 

é \ 
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soy 
MR. JAMES R. M. BUTLER. 
‘ Appointed chief military historian for the compilation of 
\ 
\ 


onamnnnnnane Ninian ’ 
DR. JULIAN HUXLEY. Beem 


\ Formally installed as first Director-General of Unesco on ’ MR. “ALFRED BARNES, MINISTER OF TRANSPORT, OPENING 
EXTENSION OF THE LONDON TRANSPORT CENTRAL LINE, 


December 7. Has been executive secretary of the organisation 
since March, 1946. Well-known biologist, writer, broadcaster 

On December 3 the Minister of Transport officially opened the extension of the 
London \enneevs Central Line from Liverpool Street to Stratford by 
en 
On 


THE 
nr seegertes ot a by Il. Fellow and lecturer of 
bet . . rinity lege, Cambridge. nm of the late Rev. H. Montagu 
and educational expert; was member of Commission Higher Butler, a Master of Trinity College. Served in the pas 
Education in West Africa, 1944. The first general conference I ) ; C P t World War |.; twice mentioned in despatches. Served with 
inserting a go key into a special platform signal, which turned froin the Intelligence Corps in World War Il. Sat as Independent 
red to green. December 5, one man was killed and three injured in P. for Cambridge University in 1922-23 Gancens 


of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (Unesco) has been meeting in Paris under the n 
\ } a collision between two Tube trains on the new Central Line extension. 


presidency of M. Léon Blum, 
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LIKE A STRAW HAT: THE ATOMIC BOMB, A SPLIT SECOND AFTER EXPLOSION. 





JUST RELEASED FOR PUBLICA- 
TION BY THE NAVY DEPART- 
MENT, WASHINGTON : A REMARK- 
ABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY 
MECHANICAL AERIAL CAMERA IN 
A PLANE ALMOST DIRECTLY 
OVERHEAD AT THE MOMENT OF 
DETONATION OF THE ‘ BIKINI 
UNDERWATER ATOMIC BOMB, 


HESE remarkable photo- 

graphs tell what Joint Task 
Force One of the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C., refer 
to as ‘‘what was perhaps the 
greatest photographic story of 
all time,"’ for they were taken 
by mechanical means, less than 
a second after the explosion of 
the ‘‘ Baker Day” underwater 
atomic bomb at the Bikini 
tests. The boiling mass of 
water, steam and radio-active 
substances expanded at a speed 
faster than sound; the camera 
recorded its strange shape, 
resembling that of a straw hat, 





TAKEN BY AUTOMATIC CAMERA MOUNTED IN ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TOWERS ON 
STEAM SPRAY, AND RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES PRODUCED BY THE “ BAKER DAY” { 


BIKINI ATOLL : THE GLOBE OF SMOKE, 


INDERWATER ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION, 


but it changed almost at once 
to the form of a mushroom, as 
is seen in the lower of our 
two photographs. Then it be- 
came what can only be called 
a cloud pillar of destruction 
thrust upwards 35,000 ft. into 
the sky. In The Illustrated 
London News of August 31, 
photographs of this explosion 
of an atomic bomb were pub- 
lished, but these new pictures, 
just released, provide an even 
more astonishing record of this 
terrifying ‘test of the most 
powerful engine of destruction 
which man has as yet invented. 
Twenty official photographs of 
the operation which is known 
as “ Crossroads were selected 
from half-a- million pictures 
made by all the services that 
co-operated in the test. 


From the photographs by the U.S. Joint 
Army-Navy Task Force One and lent 
to us by the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
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HARVESTING GRAPES FOR WINE: — 
FRANCE’S HISTORIC VENDANGE. 


VOVENYUnecONUNUUNUMAETUENALYNUTUOUNALOLEUNULUGAUERERDL UNUEDULREREALELEALENUENYEAUETSCUNDUNETEALERDENURREDUEARLEELAREENDEREURROREE ES 
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/ NnUUenneUnnRenaUUNAUUNRELORUUFUUUNEUEELUELNUUENUENNEDTUENEENEEETOUROEDGREATERLEDESEENULSAUEOUURERGEREEURENLENREREOUUENUEERTUUAUUREGUEREEDDUDEVEAUUETLSETEREGERREUTOOE 
OX AND PEASANT WORKING EXACTLY AS _ THEIR ‘ 


? GATHERING GRAPES WHICH WILL MAKE GREAT WINES 
ANCESTORS DID BEFORE THEM: A TYPICAL PICTURE 2 


; TO PLEASE THE PALATES OF CONNOISSEURS : YOUNG WOMEN 
FROM A FRENCH VINEYARD. "a WORKING IN A FAMOUS VINEYARD. 
nena UMMM AN ANSUARE AANA UAARUARLM ALARA RASA TUTOR "Sag 


J AVUMUAVEnneneenenuEneaseuavenenenEsUennnsarencenEeuanareaaureeceniOUUenenneGesuQUNEgnagnunnees gLeyunyenEann cn yes UnUureessueqUenenDeneenaneneaneueseeDecOUUaURRnReRerarenaday 
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NsvyousavnnvuanvgnnncunnuenanvennunneuauennengenseanenunnunnunnannanyannsQantusneentesntucusnunDennQannQanennQaneeesyanyaunnQennUeQTanUnQQenUEnenQenQe neu sqUnnennycaQane 


anna neem ene eeenernnenenieinantaneRnanenN NERA 

THE FIRST STAGE ON THE JOURNEY FROM THE VINE A PICTURESQUE VIEW FROM THE SHADOWED PRESS TO 

TO THE GOURMET’S TABLE: A PEASANT TIPPING HIS THE SUN-DRENCHED VINEYARD; GRAPES ARE BEING 
LOAD FROM THE BASTE. HOISTED TO THE PRESS. 


Sy NONUADAUELESUEQAGELUEULNUGOUEOOEUONUAONAUEAURURTDRLANRAUANTARRDGAUEONAUGDGTLEGENUELURDEANEURADESUOALEDUOLALOAUELOEORLANNUENDENLAUEGUNOUQUNEUBNAGEDUNUENEDAUNAURAUNURNUNGOURREOQS0GQ4NQEDUNDAUENANEAUEOUEURREDNGNNNS, 


SAAN UN CENRURRONAURERENEATUAL 


A TYPICAL WORKER IN ‘THE VINEYARDS CARRYING 
HIS HEAVY WOODEN BUCKET OR BASTE BETWEEN THE 
ROWS OF VINES, 


ve eeyannannn gene ential 
” 
\\ 
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WORK GOES ON FROM DAWN .TO DUSK DURING THE VENDAN@GE: GATHERED GRAPES TO THE FRENCH THE GRAPE IS THE OBJECT OF ALMOST REVERENT CARE: MEN, WOMEN 

MUST FIRST HAVE THEIR STALKS REMOVED BY A SPECIAL PROCESS. AND CHILDREN ALL WORK AS PICKERS DURING THE VENDAWoR., 
The vendange, or the gathering of the grapes to make the famous wines of France, The French love good wine and well realise the importance of the industry to their 
is a festival of traditional importance. In the wine country, where grapes from the country, so they regard the grape with genuine veneration. Pickers work during the 
sun-warmed slopes of the Gironde, and of Burgundy, Champagne, the Rhéne, and vendange from dawn till dusk; everyone tastes the unfermented must or le moux, 
other districts produce wines of exquisite bouquet, and flavour, traditional methods are but this gives no indication as to whether it will produce a great wine and make the 
followed, and peasants and oxen work as their ancestors have done for many years. year one of the famous ones in the history of vintages. 
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GAINSBOROUGH’S BEST PORTRAIT OF [ oT eae =p 
GARRICK LOST IN A STRATFORD FIRE. } ; a Ri ae — 








GUTTED BY A.-DISASTROUS FIRE ON DECEMBER 5: STRATFORD-ON-AVON TOWN 
HALL, SEEN FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION, 


FS os E ? 
A \NUALENUSNANTEURUERUNUNNLAYATENSUEDONUNUUGNUEQONUUNLSNUNUUNUEDUNLAAUOUNRERRUAUAUERUNUNQENAUENUNNE SR OCS 


UNINJURED AFTER THE FIRE: THE SHAKESPEARE STATUE, WHICH 
GARRICK GAVE TO THE TOWN AFTER THE SHAKESPEARE JUBILEE OF 1769. 





ATTER THE FIRE IN WHICH THE GAINSBOROUGH PORTRAIT OF GARRICK, VALUED AT £25,000, ) GARRICK’S BEST PORTRAIT : FROM AN ENGRAVING OF THE { 
WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED THE BURNT-OUT INTERIOR OF STRATFORD TOWN HALL. GAINSBOROUGH PAINTING WHICH WAS DESTROYED IN THE FIRE. ) 


“, oe 
enannavensuecunanvessaesensunenvensuseessnes <aoveeunaueqauuensauenanenannyeeansensnne saneeanvocnnurveseanuennneey eaaraacenneanvenenanennens saveoaaquenaneveenanvecns veennnecenanaabensnneusens sen auruananennnnuvuananvurneceuenennenneseeed [ ere 000 nanesnnarecrnnnnnennansennenens eauunanenanvecneusnnsees 


Three hours after a Farmers’ Dance had ended at 1 a.m. on December 5, in the building (which dates from the middle of the Eighteenth Century) was complete!, 
Town Hall at Stratford-on-Avon, fire was discovered to be raging in the building, | gutted and the celebrated portrait of Garrick by Gainsborough, which Mrs. Garrick 
the seat of the fire being the ballroom. N.F.S. Units from six towns fought the | called “the best portrait ever painted of her Davy,” was completely destroyed. 
flames, and the Mayor and others rescued from the lower floors various paintings The Corporation bought this picture from Gainsborough about the time of the 
(including a Hogarth), the ancient charters, civic regalia, and antique china and famous Shakespeare Jubilee in 1769 and paid £63 for it and €74 for the frame 
furniture worth thousands of pounds. Despite their efforts, the upper part of the It was insured for £25,000, but would probably have fetched a far greater sum. 
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VERGREEN shrubs have a singular appeal which 
has led to their age-long association with worship 
and with festivals. In winter especially the bough that 
remains green takes on an added significance, so that the 
use of evergreens at our great mid-winter festival of 
Christmas is not remarkable. Their use as sacred decora- 
tion is very old, as the following verse from Isaiah testifies : 
The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree and the box together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary. .. . 
It is not strange, therefore, that of our native ever- 
greens the most handsome—the holly 
—and the most curious—the mistle- 
toe—have become associated with 
Christmas. Many myths surround 
the mistletoe, Reference is made 
in classical writings to the magical 
properties attributed to it by the 
Greeks and Latins, but it was the 
Celts and Scandinavians that held 
the plant in veneration. According 
to the beautiful legend of the death 
of Baldur, the Day-God of the 
Norsemen, his mother Freya (who 
is still rementbered in the name of 
the sixth day of our week) had a 
premonition of his death and re- 
solved to take an oath from all 
created things that they would not 
harm Baldur. This she did, but 
seeing asmall green plant with clear 
white berries rooted in the twisted 
boughs of an oak, she passed it by, 
thinking it too insignificant to harm 
her son. Loki, the Dark Spirit, 
found that the mistletoe was im- 
mune from her spells and from its 
twigs he fashioned a dart which 
wounded Baldur fatally. From that 
time mistletoe was placed under the 
control of Freya, who, being the 
Goddess of Love, no doubt im- 
parted to it the charming attribute 
we now take advantage of when 
we purchase a kiss at the price 
of one of its berries, 

In druidic times the mistletoe 
was endowed with great sanctity 
provided it grew upon an oak, 
which it does but rarely. According 
to Pliny’s account, at the night- 
long ceremonies with which they 
ushered in the new year, the 
Druids, dressed in white, used golden 
hooks to cut’ twigs of mistletoe from the 
oaks. Sacrifices were made, and the 
twigs thus blessed were held to be a cure 
for all ills. The belief in the curative 
properties of mistletoe persisted to 
medieval and even more modern times, 
and the plant is still the subject of 
many local superstitions. .It is interest- 
ing that both in the west of England 
and in Brittany the pagan veneration of 
the mistletoe was transferred to Chris- 
tianity, for there the mistletoe is held 
to have been the tree which furnished 
the wood for the Cross. After the Cruci- 
fixion, the tree was reduced to the 
ignoble réle of a parasite. 

There can be no doubt that the use 
of mistletoe at Christmastide is a direct 
survival from the prehistoric ceremonies 
of the Druids. That in itself would 
invest the plant with unusual interest, 
but its way of life is also so curious that 
botanists have paid particular attention 
toit. Itis well known that the mistletoe 
is a parasite, drawing sap from the tree 
on which it grows. Parasites are defined 
as organisms which derive their food 
directly from other living organisms. 
Parasitism in animals differs little from 
their normal nutrition, for no hard and 
fast line can be drawn between carniv- 
orous animals which kill their prey out- 
right, and blood-sucking parasites whose 
bite is unnoticed by the host. All animals, 
in fact, depend on other organisms for 
their food supply ; plants, on the other 
hand, by virtue of their possession of 
chlorophyll, are able to synthesize their 
own organic materials, depending only 
on the inorganic constituents of the air 
and the soil. The extent to which plant 
parasites have abandoned this faculty 
varies greatly. Those which are completely parasitic and 
can take no nourishment from the air or the soil, but draw 
it all from their host, are comparatively rare ; many, like 
the mistletoe, retain their green leaves, while the majority 
are also rooted in the soil, making connections with the 
roots of neighbouring plants, but otherwise leading an 
independent existence, 

Probably the most difficult stage in the life history of 
a parasite is the dispersal of its seeds to fresh hosts and the 
establishment there of new plants. This is certainly so 


OF THE DRUIDS: 


THE MYS 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL AND 
YOUNG PLANTS OF MISTLETOE AND GERMINATING SEEDLINGS ON AN APPLE-BRANCH. 
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C MISTLETOB. 


By W. R. PHILIPSON. 


in the mistletoe, and the first act of the young plant on 
emerging from the seed must be to penetrate the bark 
of the branch of its host until it reaches the sound, living 
wood within. The succulent berries are attractive to 
birds, particularly our two resident thrushes, the song 
thrush and the missel thrush (whose name is probably 
derived from its liking for these fruits), and they are joined 
in winter, when the berries are ripe, by the two migratory 
thrushes, the redwing and fieldfare. The seeds are dis- 
tributed in two ways by these birds. Either they are 
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POSSESSING A FRAGRANT SCENT SIMILAR TO THAT OF THE RIND OF AN ORANGE: 
OF THE MISTLETOE, VISCUM ALBUM, WHICH OPEN IN EARLY SPRING-——-EACH 


FLOWERS OF ONE SEX ONLY. 
Photographs by Robert M. Adam, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 


swallowed and passed through the bird’s alimentary canal, 
in which case several seeds will be voided together and 
groups ot seedlings will result, or they are rubbed against 
the bark by the bird when freeing its bill from the viscid 
pulp. 

The seeds germinate readily. , The minute root bursts 
from the seed and, turning away from the light, applies 
itself to the surface of the bark. The first roots of ordinary 
land plants are sensitive to gravity, and their first act is 
to grow downwards into the soil. Such a reaction to 














gravity would be useless to the. mistletoe, as seeds on the 
underside of branches could never come into contact with 
the bark; it has therefore been replaced by a sensitivity 
to light which turns the young root towards the bark, 
no matter in what position the seed may chance to be. 

The next step, the penetration of the bark, is a crucial 
one ; if this can be achieved successfully, the parasite will 
probably establish itself. But it is an interesting fact 
that mistletoe seedlings are usually successful only on 
trees similar to that on which its parents grew. It appears 
that the mistletoe comprises several 
races, each adapted to a special 
host. As individual cuckoos tend 
to victimise certain species cf birds, 
so strains of. the mistletoe grow 
freely on certain trees, but not on 
others. One race of mistletoe, for 
example, is confined to the pine 
and the larch, anotber to the fir, 
while several races of varying 
specificity are found on deciduous 
trees, such as apple, hawthorn, and 
poplar. The race which grows on 
the oak is one of the rarest, a fact 
which may explain the _ special 
value placed on it by primitive 
peoples, Varieties of this kind, 
which are indistinguishable except 
by their reactions, are known as 
biological races and are of frequent 
occurrence in parasitic fungi. 
Biologists find them especially in- 
teresting as they may possibly 
represent incipient species, which 
have not yet evolved morphological 
differences. 

Before attempting to penetrate 
the bark, the tip of the rootlet 
becomes distended into an adhesive 
pad which anchors the plant firmly. 
Having obtained a purchase, the 
centre of this pad forms a peg-like 
sucker which pushes through the 
bark. When the conducting tissue 
of the host branch is reached, 
vessels form in the sucker to con- 
duct sap to the young mistletoe 
plant, which has now cast off the 
seed-coat and stands erect. No 


A DIRECT SURVIVAL FROM THE ANCIENT CEREMONIES leaves are formed during the first 


year, al] the energies of the plant 

being expended in the formation of a 
sufficient absorptive system. The original 
sucker ramifies under the bark of the 
host, making fresh contacts with the 
wood and eventually sending up new 
buds to the surface. In the second 
summer” two leaves unfold, but for 
several years growth is slow. 

The well-known forked branching 
of the mistletoe is due to each branch 
ending in a cluster of flowers, growth 
being continued by two buds, one to 
either side of the flowers. Each plant 
of {mistletoe bears flowers of one sex 
only, and naturally only female plants 
will bear the berries which are so prized 
at Christmas-time.. The flowers open 
in early spring, being pollinated by 
various species of flies which are attrac- 
ted to them by a secretion of nectar 
and a fragrant scent similar to that of 
the rind of an orange. 

An attractive problem on which 
to speculate is the origin of the parasitic 
habit. It is easy enough to see how 
a plant can become parasitic on the 
root of another, but how does it 
find its way on to the branch? The 
plants related to mistletoe form a 
group of over five hundred species all 
of which are parasitic on the branches 
of woody plants, except for some 
half-dozen species which are normal 
terrestrial plants. There is, therefore, 
no hint within the group of how 
the transition from the normal habit 
of growth to the parasitic might 
have taken place. Another group—the 
Santalacezw, to which the _ sweet- 
scented sandal-wood belongs—suggests 
PLANT BEARS how it may have come about. This 

group contains many parasites, most 

of which, like the sole British repre- 

sentative, the Bastard Toad-flax, are 
root-parasites. There are, however, members of the 
Santalacew which are parasitic on the branches of 
shrubs, and it appears reasonable to suppose that they 
were formerly root parasites but are already beginning 
to climb up. In other words, to return to the mistletoe, 
it began as a free-rooted plant, which later became para- 
sitic on the roots of other plants, and subsequently on the 
stem. Once free from any dependence on the soil, it 
can become established as easily on the upper branches 
as on the stem. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ROCKET RESEARCH: GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN AMERICA. 
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SAUUUUUNENGAUNNRAUNAEDONERUTOLLENSOUEUORERERIERHN 


A GERMAN SCIENTIST STUDYING A V-2 POWER-UNIT: 
THAN I00 GERMAN SCIENTISTS ARE EMPLOYED IN RESEARCH. 
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A GERMAN AERONAUTICAL EXPERT (LEFT) AT FORT BLISS, IN TEXAS, DISCUSSING 
A RECONSTRUCTED GERMAN DEVICE FOR CALCULATING V-2 ROCKET TRAJECTORY. 
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THE WAR-HEAD OF AN EXPERIMENTAL V-2 FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES: 


PREPARING 
IN NEW MEXICO. 


SCIENTISTS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY AT WORK 


In many of our recent issues we have published pictures of the experiments which 
the’ United States authorities are conducting with rocket missiles on the White Sands 
Testing Grounds in the New Mexico desert. To assist them in this work they have 
the benefit of more than 100 German scientists, including Wernher von Braun, who 
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BUT IN NEW MEXICO, WHERE MORE 
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DEMONSTRATING AT WRIGHT FIELD, OHIO, U.S., A RIBBON-TYPE PARACHUTE 
OF HIS OWN DEVELOPMENT; A GERMAN AVIATION EXPERT NOW IN AMERICA, 
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\ THE PRINCIPAL INVENTOR OF THE V-2 ROCKET, WERNHER VON BRAUN (CENTRE), WITH 
\ TWO GERMAN COLLEAGUES, IN NEW MEXICO, WHERE THEY ARE NOW EMPLOYED. 


which killed about 3000 of 
the inhabitants of London and its environs in the closing months of the war. A 
number of other German experts are also engaged, it is stated, on aviation research 
in America, and, it is rumoured, may be granted American citizenship. 
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PALESTINE EXPLOSIONS; NEW AND OLD MEMORIALS. 
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THE BONES OF CORTEZ; 


nuannnnene 


REMOVING THE CASKET OF CORTEZ’ BONES FROM ITS' HIDING-PLACE: CRYSTAL COFFER IN WHICH THE BONES OF CORTEZ WERE FOUND, ‘“‘ LAPPED IN LEAD ”’ 
OF A SEARCH IN MEXICO CITY WHICH STARTED FROM A CLUE IN AN OLD DOCUMENT. AND SEALED WITH GOLD: FOUND IN THE HOSPITAL OF JESUS, MEXICO CITY. 

The bones of Cortez, it is said, were hidden by his descendants during anti-Spanish rioting some | wooden coffer. This was taken out and opened. Within was a crystal casket, within that a lead 
123 years ago. Recently, led by clues in an old document, a group of Mexican historians and container, and within that the bones of the great Conquistador with a metal tube containing an 
scientists opened part of the wall of the Hospital of Jesus, in Mexico City. There was discovered a | affidavit by the then Archbishop of Mexico testifying to the authenticity of the remains. 


THE END 


A SUCCESSFUL JEWISH TERRORIST COUP: THE WRECKAGE OF THE SOUTH PALESTINE 
DISTRICT H.Q. AFTEK THE DETONATION OF AN EXPLOSIVE-LADEN LORRY. 

On December 4 a man drove a lorry to the Sarafand Camp, the South Palestine District H.Q., near 

Jaffa. After showing the necessary papers, he drove in and parked his lorry beside an office hut. A 

quarter of an hour later the lorry blew up, destroying two huts, with two fatal casualties and wounding 

a number of others, military and civilian. The following day another terrorist lorry, also laden with 


HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD: THE REMAINS (RIGHT) OF A TRUCK, FILLED WITH 
explosives, up in Jerusalem, killing two of the occupants, who were thus their own victims. 


EXPLOSIVES AND DRIVEN BY TERRORISTS, WHICH BLEW UP IN A JERUSALEM STREET, 
KILLING TWO OF THE OCCUPANTS, INJURING BYSTANDERS AND DAMAGING PROPERTY. 


THE CITY OF LILLE’S MEMORIAL TO A BRITISH OFFICER: THE STILL-VEILED MONUMENT “THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS DEPART": MUSSOLINI PRESENTING A CROWN 
TO CAPTAIN MICHAEL TROTTOBAS, WHO DIED FIGHTING THE GESTAPO, TO VICTOR EMMANUEL-—-A MONUMENT NOW DISMANTLED. 
On December 1, some 12,000 citizens of Lille, with delegations from other parts of France, met for the The bas-relief we show in course of removal at Rome commemorated a moment of 
unveiling of a monument to a British officer, Captain Michael Trottobas, who under the name of “ Capitaine the Fascist régime—Mussolini’s presentation of a crown of Empire to Victor eh 
Michel” was an almost legendary hero of the Resistance movement. Parachuted several times into France, one is now dead, the other abdicated. In the upper background of the panel can be seen 
he was the organiser of a sabotage group, with headquarters in a Lille café, and was killed after a gun fight De Bono (executed in 1944), Badoglio (now a free man), and Graziani, who is shortly to be 
with the Gestapo. The monument was unveiled by the French officer who succeeded him, tried for his wartime activities. The scene has indeed shifted and the actors changed. 
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IN NELSON’S OLD DOCKYARD AT ANTIGUA: 


WHERE NELSON’S OFFICERS MESSED IN 1786: 





THE MAST HOUSE AND JOINER’S LOFT, 


ONE OF THE WELL-PRESERVED OLD BUILDINGS AT ENGLISH HARBOUR. 








THE INTERIOR OF NELSON’S HOUSE 
FLEW HIS FLAG IN 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


IN THE OLD NAVAL DOCKYARD AT ENGLISH HARBOUR, ANTIGUA, 
1786, WHEN COMMANDING THE LEEWARD ISLANDS STATION. 


NEWS 693 


FLEW HIS FLAG AS COMMANDER.-IN-CHIEF AT THE AGE OF 28. 


VLA UANVEENRNROUERUUMERUAE RRA 


WHERE THE FOOD WAS COOKED FOR NELSON'S 
SAILORS, WHEN HE COMMANDED THE LEEWARD 
ISLANDS STATION: THE GALLEY. 
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AN OLD BUST OF NELSON WHICH STANDS OUTSIDE 
THE HOUSE HE LIVED IN AT ENGLISH HARBOUR, 


WHERE NELSON 
IN THE CARIBBEAN ISLAND OF ANTIGUA. 
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ANOTHER OF THE EXCELLENTLY PRESERVED 
BUILDINGS IN THE OLD NAVAL DOCKYARD AT ENGLISH HARBOUR, 
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Our pictures are in striking contrast to the present-day appearance of a modern naval 
dockyard ; yet these buildings at English Harbour, in the island of Antigua, in the Caribbean 
Sea, were the base of none other than Lord Nelson in 1786, when he was captain of 
H.M.S. “ Boreas" and acting Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands Station. In 
our number of October 19, 1940, we published some drawings of this old Naval Dockyard, 
and our present photographs of some other aspects of the same scene recall the history 
of this fertile and interesting island. Antigua, which lies some fifty miles east of St. Kitts, 
forms with the neighbouring islands of Barbuda and Redonda one of the presidencies of 
the Leeward Islands and has an area of 108 square miles. It was discovered by Columbus. 
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THE ORIGINAL ‘GATES AND GUARD HOUSE AT THE OLD ANTI 


NAVAL DOCKYARD, 
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in 1493, and it is said that he named it after the church of Santa Maria la Antigua in 
Seville. It remained uninhabited until 1632, when English settlers took possession, and 
a further settlement was made in 1663 by Lord Willoughby, to whom Charles II. had granted 
the island. Raided by the French, it was, however, recovered and formally restored to 
Britain by the Treaty of Breda. The fine bay of English Harbour made an excellent 
naval base, and in the early nineteenth century was our most important naval base in the 
West Indies. The old dockyard, which is surrounded by well-wooded hills, is all intimately 
associated with memories of Nelson. On pages 694-695 are pictures of other 
memorials of the great Admiral which may shortly become the property of the Nation. 
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HANGING OVER THE GATE CAN BE SEEN THE ORIGINAL FIRE-BELL. Q 
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LIKELY TO BECOME NATIONAL POSSESSIONS: iTR 
A NOBLE GEORGIAN MANSION, AND SOME (OF 
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ts 
THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE HALL ; THE BUST SURMOUNTING tat ta rata 
IT REPRESENTS NELSON, AND THE BAS-RELIEF IS A PORTRAIT ALWAYS CARRIED BY LADY HAMILTON IN HER BAG; vsunnnenecueuuunnneeunngeauuengentes onnnnn nett 


OF INIGO JONES. A MINIATURE OF NELSON AS A YOUNG MAN. THE SALOON, WITH J. F. RIGAUD’S PORTRAIT OF NELSON 
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THE WEST FRONT, BUILT, PROBABLY BY ROGER MORRIS, FOR SIR PETER VANDEPUT ; si ' ' , .f LOOKING NORTH-WEST FROM 2HE TERR 


> , ~ ’ r Y, . ; ~ - may e / Ps . 
WITH ONE OF THE YOUNGER JOHN WOOD'S WINGS, ADDED 1766. oe rs m mete : , OF THE AVON pown 4 DIAGO 
‘ * 
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HE House of Commons of the 
passed the second contain 
reading of the Trafalgar the Ne 
Estates Bill last week. Thus present 
the £5000 annuity granted some | 
to the Nelson family as a trait ¢ 
memorial to their ancestor John 
will not be paid after the 
deaths of the present Earl 
and his brother, the Hon. 
Edward Agar Horatio 
Nelson. Trafalgar House 
was bought with the £90,000 
voted to Nelson's family 
after Trafalgar. . Formerly 
known as Standlynch, it 
was built in 1733, and en- 


2 ye Muy SA ~~ = ~ : 4 v , larged in 1766. Now that 
MA UA UG: a TFT SE SRY apes th ental “broken, Me 
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ba Exchequer, suggested that 
the house may pass into 
the hands of the Admiralty 


: and “be a _ far better 

° ; memorial to the great 

Admiral and his imperish- 

. ; able tradition than the 

present arrangement."’ Our 

Phitill 7 l ! frre TOME photographs give an idea 

of the splendid position of 

LEATHER-COVERED SOFA FROM NELSON'S CABIN IN H.M.S. vicerorRr; A _ PIECE PRESENTED BY NELSON IN 1781 TO mis FARLY the mansion, standing high 
COMMANDER AND FRIEND, CAPTAIN W. LOCKER; 

above the Avon some five 

miles from Salisbury, and 


OF FURNITURE ON WHICH THE ADMIRAL MUST OFTEN HAVE SAT. 
Fr. RIGAUD's | PORTRAIT 
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Photographs Copyright “ Country Life,” with the 
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TRAFALGAR HOUSE AND ITS NELSON RELICS. 
|\OF. THE HISTORIC TREASURES IT ENSHRINES. 





‘) THE PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE IN THE MAIN BLOCK OF TRAFALGAR 
auenenans LOE OA OT THE PORTRAIT WHICH NELSON CONSIDERED THE BEST HOUSE ; WITH A MAHOGANY DADO AND BALUSTRADE. IT Is 
)F NELSON,AGED TWENTY-TWO, OVER THE "MANTELPIECE, AND LIKENESS OF HIM; DE KESTER’S PENCIL DRAWING. IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 
[, CARVEDEN 1800, IN THE CENTRAL WINDOW (LEFT). ; “ 
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ST FROM PHE TERRACE ; WITH A GLIMPSE ” THE APPROACH TO THE EAST FRONT; THE DORIC PORTICO ADDED BY NICOLAS REVETT 
pown # DIAGONAL VISTA, | REPRODUCES DETAILS OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO, DELOS. 
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mmons of the many treasures it 
second contains. It is possible that 
afalgar the Nelson relics may be 
. Thus presented to the Nation at 
vranted =| some later date. The por- 
y asa trait of the Admiral by 
ncestor John Francis Rigaud (1742- 
er the 1810) shows him when he 
t Earl had recently been invalided 
Hon. home from Central Ameri- 
oratio can waters; the bust by 
House Thaller and Ranson was 
arved in 1800, when Nelson 

ent to Vienna in triumph 

ith the Hamiltons. Other 

ortraits at Trafalgar House 

nclude the miniature by 

n unknown hand, which 

mma Hamilton specially 

reasured, a profile by 

ownman, a small full- 

ngth painted by Guzzardi 
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idea of the best 
keness of him, de Kester’s 
ncil drawing : 








reat Admiral, including fur- 
iture, documents, weapons, 
nd so forth. The present 
ord Nelson is a collateral 
escendant — great - great - 
ephew of the Admiral. 


VESTED WISH COUTERPORARY CUTLASS HECAUTERS ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF HELLENIC DESIGN ERECTED IN ENGLAND; REVETT’S 
AND GLASSES; NELSON'S MANOGANY AND EBONY , ADDED IN 1766. THE COLUMNS ARE PED IN THREES, 
CELLARET, DATING FROM 1800, 


ception of the J. F. Rigaud portrait of Nelson. 
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\'q NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


NOVEL published in 1932 and translated into a dozen languages, the author of 

which has been compared (the jacket tells us) with Conrad and Dostoievsky, 
Proust and Thomas Mann, is bound to excite more curiosity, on its belated appear- 
ance in our midst, than one often feels about a new “ masterpiece.”’ Besides, the 
very title of ‘‘ Jealousy and Medicine,”” by Michal Choromanski (Willow Press; 12s. 6d.), 
has a queer sound; and sure enough, within a page or two the queer and alien, the 
fantastic and incoherent, are in full blast. The phrase is apt, for we find ourselves 
in a little Polish town during seven days of torrid, stifling autumn wind. This mad 
gale tears through the pages, symbolising and whipping up the mood of frenzy and 
presentiment which is, in a sense, the whole story. But the narrative does not rush 
straight on; it is an artful piece of work, a pathological anecdote coiling round and 
round, and at last ingeniously biting its own tail. 

The method is fatal to such human content as it might have—which would in 
any case, to English readers, be very small. Beginning at the end, it begins in 
transports of hysteric fury. ‘‘ Old’’ Widmar—he is fifty—distrusts his wife to the 
point of torment; jealous rage is now his whole character. The surgeon whom he 
suspects of being her lover has little more; the ugly, cringing little gnome, his spy 
and agent, has none whatever—only a deathly smell. And his wife Rebecca has 
less than none; but that is her réle. In the centre of the tumult there is a hospital, 
where Surgeon Tamten leads his other life, outside the Rebecca-frenzy. There he 
once performed an operation on her; and in the course of it, precisely at the eighth 
minute, everything went mad. But what was the operation? what went wrong? 
The husband can more than guess, yet never know. But he can find out the secret 
of that blowing curtain in a first-floor window across the tailor’s yard. And so the 
autumn gale, the torrid gust of jealousy, drives him back and forth, catching up 
the tailor, and the surgeon, and the withered leaves, and whirling them about, to 
drop at last in a final shriek of derision. 

There is no kinship with Dostoievsky, unless here and there in a trick of dialogue, 
a bewildering crumb of detail, which might, one feels, go down more smoothly in the 
original. But to the welter of imputed 
likenesses I can add one more ; the super- 
stitious loathing of womanhood reminds one 
of Strindberg. The wife is Lamia-Duessa, 
intent on prey. Mental qualities she has 
none, except a fondness for stupid paradox. 
Form she has none; at one moment she 
appears to be an ugly, old woman, and the 
very next, her beauty is indescribable. 
Substance, even, she has none; she sits 
between her two lovers, and they feel 
her place is empty—and yet this nothing, 
this vacant seat, is a kind of monster filling 
the room. And at heart the two adorers 
are leagued against it. One cannot feel much 
for Jealousy betrayed—and why not ?—by 
Betrayal itself. But the ghastly operating- 
room, the banging shutter, the creaking tree 
—these have a fantastic life of their own. 

“He Had My Heart Scalded,” by Ernest 
Gébler (Sampson Low; gs. 6d.), puts love 
im the worse light of a degrading reality. 
The MacLoughlins have reared eleven 
children in the basement of a Dublin slum ; 
but their eldest girl looks towards, the 
mountains. Though at nineteen she is still 
a dreamer, the time will come for her to act, 
if she can gnly préserve her liberty; and 
she means to do so. But there is nothing 
to frighten her in Jamsey Callaghan—a pale, 
spotty youth, miserably shy and quite 
“‘ refined,” and what is more, possessed of a 
tattered handbook on electricity. Maggie 
thinks he will be someone to talk to. Jamsey, 
however, beneath his pitiable shyness, has 
only one idea: he wants her, with the craving ve put in order. Laurence Sterne, best 
of an idiot boy. And after that he wants fo , Road, , — 
to keep her—to wriggle into the family, and ge an Ry isused. 
tie her down, and be taken off his own be ae ine 
hands. It is a life-and-death grapple—sheer 
force of will against a half-witted cunning, 














with religion and convention to back it up ; = a Avy - a ew bin. 
but Maggie is the stronger, and destroys her of mankind, Unseal’d to him the springs 


husband within a year. It was her only 3Y fools insulted, and by prud 


chance, and indeed the poor fool co-operates. 

The story is lush and long- drawn-out, and very unattractive; one cannot feel 
drawn to either side. Jamsey is pitiful but mean, a weakling who loves to play the 
tyrant in fantasy; as for Maggie, ruthless from despair, one must wish her free, but 
it is not a sympathetic part. Yet the squalid business has the grip of something 
inevitable. It would have been improved by austerer treatment, even at the expense 
of the local colour. 

A healthy breeze comes to refresh us in the wide spaces of ‘“‘ Louisa Vandervoord,” 
by Phoebe Fenwick Gaye (Cape; 12s. 6d.). It is the second part of a trilogy, 
often glances back—but that is no obstacle. The year is 1817, the place America. 
Louisa’s Dutch father has ended a lifelong quest for freedom among the Shawnces, 
just as her unknown brother arrives from Europe on his way to Brazil. This is pure 
chance, but not to her; for she believes ardently, and can always recognise the will 
of God. Unfortunately, it always clashes with what the sober Jacob thinks right 
for her. An escapade or two, and one bitter lesson, seem to give him the upper 
hand ; but her adventures do not stop for that, and at last the call to seek out her 
English mother comes unmistakably. The plot, in this middle phase, is a naive one 
of stolen papers and abductions, and of rescue on the high seas; but with a centre 
in Louisa’s “ call,” her growing genius for love and charity. It is a most engaging 
tale of its kind, with a vein of humour and. a spacious historic background. 

“No Proud Chivalry,’’ by Maurice Procter (Longmans; 8s. 6d.), bases its secure 
and modest claim on familiarity with a special way of life. It is about the Police 
Force. Pierce Rogan starts at Otherburn, in Lancashire, as a young recruit, and 
rises to an inspectorship—which a more genial and better fellow would not have done. 
For promotion is not, at least in Otherburn, the reward of merit. Some get on by 
bootlicking, while even the abler and straighter men have to reduce their standards, 
if they are bent on a career. That is the sum of the indictment—nothing sensational, 
no grave charges of corruption or brutality. 
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FORGOTTEN AND OVERGROWN: THE GRAVE OF LAURENCE STERNE, AUTHOR OF “ TRISTRAM 
rapes Rh, IN THE OLD, DISUSED ST. GEORGE'S ano Ce IN THE BAYSWATER ROAD. 


their ir Sooty Yet all his incomparable Performances ” evidently 


and border stones were added in 1803. 


prudes accus’d, ih his, mild mo view thy future fate; Like him despise, 
what twere a sin to hate. 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTIONS. 


How satisfying a well-produced book can be. And how the child in well-nigh 
every reader, regardless of age, responds to beautiful pictures beautifully 
printed. With less than a fortnight to go, the exhortation “Give books this 
Christmas !”” takes on a new urgency. For that reason alone it is good to know 
that some really beautiful productions are to be had, for a book that delights the 
eye no less than the mind is a precious gift. 

Snow is the accepted accessory to Christmas. ‘ Snow On the Hills,’’ by F. S. Smythe 
(A. and C. Black; 20s.), has, consequently, everything to recommend it; for its 
forty-seven full-page plates of photographs of snow and frost, peaks and glaciers 
are most satisfying. They range from hoar-frost in a Sussex garden to the Scottish 
Highlands, from the Alps to the Canadian Rockies, ending, as is but right, with such 
Himalayan giants as Kanchanjanga and Everest. Nor is it only the pictures that 
appeal. An opening essay on the beauty of snow betrays both the enthusiast and 
the artist. ‘‘Suddenly to emerge from the shadowy pine forest on to a snow- 
mantled alp is one of the greater moments of winter mountaineering,” writes this 
famous mountaineer. ‘“‘ The brilliance of the sun, the lacery of the shadows, the 
glowing undulations of untouched snow, the all-pervading and ethereal blue and silver 
of the sky, shadow and snow, the absolute stillness and silence, are such that for 
the time we seem to shed mortality and tread the heights like gods.’”’ This is fol- 
lowed by a practical chapter telling of the photography of such beauty. But it is 
the magnificence of the succeeding plates which makes this a volume to be treasured. 

A similar type of book, smaller in size and less ambitious in scope, is B. H. Humble’s 
-“ On Scottish Hills ’’ (Chapman and Hall;:18s.). Here again are the Highlands in winter, 
opening with Glencoe and carrying on to Buachaille Etive Mor, Binnein Mor, Ben Nevis, 
An Teallach, and the Cairngorms. Mr. Humble claims to be the first mountaineer who 
is a native of Scotland to produce such a collection of Scottish mountain views. He 
has set a high standard for those who come after. Telling of the inconsistency of weather, 
he says he has waded through waist-deep drifts on Ben More at Crianlarich in mid- 
summer and been on the summit of the same mountain on New Year’s Day with 
no snow in sight. There is more text to 
this book than is to be found in Frank 
Smythe’s: Mr. Humble tells of pioneer 
climbs and other exploits. It is interesting 
to learn that whereas his pictures were made 
with a roll-film camera of vest-pocket size, 
the Abraham brothers, when they conquered 
the Direct Route of the Crowberry Ridge 
of Buachaille Etive Mor, carried quarter-, 
half-, and full-plate cameras, and that 
Dr. Inglis Clark has left on record the 
fact that 40 Ibs. of photographic apparatus 
were dragged up the ridges of Ben Nevis 
in snow in his day. 

After the photographer-mountaineers, the 
photographer-naturalists. Both have brought 
their art to a high pitch and, as I have 
previously stated, the Eric Hosking-Cyril 
Newberry combination stands in the fore- 
front of the ever-growing host of bird 
photographers. In a preface to “‘ More Birds 
of the Day ’’ (Collins; 12s. 6d.), they tell us 
that when they were preparing its prede- 
cessor, “‘ Birds of the Day,” they set out to 
produce a book for the reader’s enjoyment 
and the publishers played their part hand- 
somely; “ but even so, we were astonished 
and overwhelmed by the reception the book 
received.” That being so, a like reception can 
be expected for this new volume, for it is 
no whit inferior. Here is a miscellaneous 
collection of British birds, some rare, some 
common. They range from the hobby to the 
pheasant, from the Slavonian grebe to 
the rook. ‘There is no need to emphasise the 
clarity of detail of the pictures : all who know 
the work of these men look upon that as in- 
evitable. To attempt to pick outstanding 
examples is difficult, but few will fail to 
wonder at the twelve plates depicting a 
newly-hatched cuckoo expelling three tree- 
est knowledge pipit’s eggs from the nest or to enjoy the 
glorious heron action photographs. The 
Slavonian grebe set is outstanding because 
of the rarity of the bird. 

Colour and monochrome are to be found in “ Memoirs of an Artist-Naturalist,’’ 
by George E. Lodge (Gurney and Jackson; 31s. 6d.), a volume which is not only a 
delightful picture-book, but an authoritative account of a select number of birds, 
concluding with a valuable chapter on the painting of wild life. Mr. Lodge, who is 
a Vice-President of the Brit. Ornith. Union, is an enthusiastic falconer. He deals 
with this sport in the opening chapters, which tell of peregrines and merlins, kites, 
eagles and ospreys. To read his remarks on the painting of birds is to realise how 
much painstaking study and work has gone to the production of this beautiful 
book—the outcome, we are told, of some seventy years’ observation. .For Mr. Lodge 
is eighty-five and ‘talks of a forthcoming history of British birds for which he has 
already painted 330 full-page illustrations. 

Back .to the camera. ‘An Album of the Chalk Streams,’’ by E. A. Barton 
(A. and C. Black; 18s.), will delight the heart of every fisherman. Here are forty- 
seven composed pictures full of atmosphere and that placid beauty so characteristic 
of Test and Kennett, Itchen and Nadder. The accompanying letterpress is full of 
hints—those seeming trivialities which mean so much when their implication is 
realised. For example: “The disadvantage of kneeling lies in the fact that, with 
tall herbage behind, the line in the back cast is more likely to be caught up. 

Hence it is that any rod less than 9g ft. 6 ins. becomes a constant source of annoyance 
to an angler who has to recover his back cast so frequently.” 

Ballet dancers and dancing, in sketches, photographs, colour and black and white, 
go to the make-up of “ Ballet Impromptu,’’ by Kay Ambrose (Golden Gallery 
Press ; 25s.). I am not sure that the photographs, interesting though they be, should have 
been ‘included : they do not “mix” with the other illustrations, which so cleverly 
convey the ethereality of the art. For all that, this is just the Christmas gift for 
the “balletomane”’ who, according to Miss Ambrose, is no innovation as a class, 

although the ballet has been “ discovered ” so recently 


grave of Laurence Sterne, 


ve hie to have acted by Rule. and 
ption on the headstone reads: 





The treatment is episodic, very funny in strokes, 
and masculine with a touch of woodenness. Rogan's 
private life makes one yawn; but in his real 
life, as a policeman among his mates, he is in- 
fallibly interesting. Only there ought to have been 
a climax; he should at last have done some- 
thing really base, or else been driven to revolt on 
some moral issue. Failing that, the story of his 
gradual progress downhill has no conclusion, it 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.|!. 


by such a large percentage of its admirers that the 
general supposition is one of all-embracing novelty. 
Finally, a splendid album of ten large repro- 
ductions in colour of the paintings of “ Camille 
Pissaro at the Musée du Louvre’ (Collins; 30s.), 
with a Foreword and Explanatory Notes by John 
Rewald. Printed in Belgium—and here is colour- 
printing of very high order—these pictures are a 
delight to the eye and cannot but be of value 
to the student of technique. W. R. CaLverr. 
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Wow e « « complete beauty care 


with only three preparations 


The Simple Life in Beauty Care—matched to 
the swift tempo of our modern times! Blessedly 
brief but all-sufficing! Three preparations of 
Classic Coty -quality that cleansé, soften, 
freshen—-to keep the skin flawless, satin-smooth ! 


CONDITIONING CREAM 6/9 


CLEANSING ,CREAM 5/10 


SKIN FRESHNER 6/9 
















Hallucination 
at the 
Hosier's 
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D. my senses deceive me?” ex- 
claimed the customer, excitedly, ‘“‘ Or 
do I truly see a most gratifying sight 
suspended, without visible means of 
support, in the middle altitude of your 
establishment?” : 

** It is a mirage, Sir,” said Mr. Hock 
the hosier, “Or, to be absolutely 
accurate, two mirages.”’ 

** concede the pointasregards plurality; 
there are two socks, alike in their 
splendid symmetry. ‘Viyella’ socks, Mr. 
Hock! Ihave pined for their return — 
and here they are!” 

** Merely in mirage torm, Sir.”’ 

** But, Mr. Hock! ”’ cried the customer, 
** Mirage form my foot! Their superb 
texture is almost tangible -—it says 
‘Viyella’, ‘Viyella’, and nothing but 
*Viyella’!” 
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* Alas, Sir, you are but another victim 
of the*universal wish for ‘Viyella’: these 
spectral phenomena are a common 
symptom.” . 

““ And when will wishes be translated 
into ‘Viyella’?”’ 

** Soon, I hope with all my heart,”’ said 
Mr. Hock the hosier, fervently. 





PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 


They'll all be back to 
brighten your wardrobe as 
soon as possible. 
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ELKINGTON & CO. LTD., LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 





















EVERYONE 
IN ENGLAND 


Bee. Dear Lady, the Auglepoise is so deservedly popular that 
production simply cannot keep pace with orders. 

Hewever, supplies are gradually increasing and we hope you'll secure 

your Anglepoise with its 1001 angles, its comfort and convenience 


Sole Makers — 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 


gras Me TERRY... LAMP 
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Elegance 
and fore ctaflimanshife 


‘cwels by 
B CHERON 


180 MEW BOND STREET. LONDON. WwW. 5 























OF bad work there 


are no traces 
Do be found in. 
Paton s Laces 


Yaton S 


SHOE & BOOT 
Laces 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


i) 
WM, PATON, LTD, - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
ed 











a A certain number of pens will be. available in the 
= shops for Christmas giving; side lever and modern , 
vaaot sam leverless pens from 21/- to 50/- Purchase Tax extra. Convenient, 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON. W.1 





palatable, 














effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion, They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 





"aes F ENGLA! 
‘DREN'S SOCIETY 


vinrs é tecnica | ‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 





TABLETS “™ 
| 0,000 | Your CHRISTMAS GIFT will rs 
j children make the Children happy ! | = ; 


: W. R. VAUGHAN, ©.B.E. é 





STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 © Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia, 
Bonkers: Barclays Led. 
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ERFECTION in dress and 
Pp economy are best served ” THE MAKERS OF 
by selecting suitings that after 4 7 
long use show little signs of 4 i. RYS L - p 
wear. | | # * 
| 
A suit of such cloth made by ae" CARS AND 
an expert tailor is astonishing in ala 
distinction of excellence through- | * D 0 D * 
out a long life. 
x 
A long life is very desirable | _ TRUCKS 
to-day. The more reason then e *% 
that a suit is one that will ¥ Lf 
please and neither tire nor annoy * witte thece ™ 





its owner in any way. Texture, A 
pattern and particularly fitting * ional i frcendi cz ' 


_must all appeal and continue to 














| | @ 
satisfy. | HMapipy Ch sitiiiens 
Burberrys can be relied upon to ; | * , * 
ly the above essentials. ZB; “2 
Nia 7 || and a reghler * 
Telephone : | | # te DP * 
| / 
Whitehall 3343 | “SEW Goa 2 
i | # * 
BURBERRYS ||: |..ces..{ 
* CHRYSLER - DE SOTO ~« DODGE -«- PLYMOUTH: he 














HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.| ons ke wee Se Ss Se ee eS 


BURBERRYS LTD. 























White Label | 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





Maximum retail prices 
25/9 per bottle 
13/6 per half-boctle 

\ As fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Assoc. 













B-0-A-€ has two routes to Australia 


London - Sydney in 2} days by Lancastrian: fastest, longest service 
flown by any airline: speed, but not yet all the comfort we hope to 
provide later. Or Poole-Sydney by Hythe flying-boat in 7 days: 
comfort, speed and leisure nicely balanced. 

LONDON-SYDNEY POOLE-SYDNEY 

Landing at Lydda, Karachi, 12 shore-going stops en route, 


Singapore and Darwin. Longest including 7 night stops. 


ground stop 3 hours. 
Each service flown 3 times a week in 
each direction. Qantas Empire Airways 


operate the Lancastrians between 

Karachi and Sydney, and the Hythes 

between Singapore and Sydney. 
B-0-A-€ ana Q-E-A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


when everyone delights in giving 
gifts and bringing joy and gladness 
to others, we would ask you to 
remember especially the needs of 


Grboms 


Crippleage 
ipp:eage 
required each year 
£30,000 for maintenance. 
Gifts of Toys, Books, etc. 


welcomed for our 150 needy orphan 
girls at Davenport House School, 
Worfield, Salop. Ages range from 
babyhood to |5 years. 


Please write for a copy of the 


80th ANNUAL REPORT 
which describes the various 
activities of the Crippleage. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK 
Head Office : 37, Sekforde St., 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C.| 


Workrooms and Garden Estate: Edgware. 
SEES SEA EEE RY 
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N very early days 

[e« Phoenicians came 

in small sailing ships 

| to Cornwall for cargoes 
of tin ore: 

The Cornish tin in- 
| dustry was an important 
lone, and a profitable 
tin smelting and 
merchanting business 
was carried on in the 
eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries by 
three generations of the 
Bolitho family. Their 
considerable _ financial 
transactions in making 
loans and accepting 
deposits from their customers gradually developed into a banking business. 

In 1834, this part of the business of Bolitho, Sons & Co. was moved 
to Penzance, and the title of “‘ Mounts Bay Bank” was adopted about 
this time. 

After numerous amalgamations, the name was changed to the Con- 
solidated Bank of Cornwall, and this concern was acquired by Barclay & 
Company Limited in 1905, when a Local Head Office was formed 
at Penzance. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


‘BARCLAYS BANK 


LIM{iiTED 











54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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fo the return of 





JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol. 




















OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make 
at home the purest, freshest 
“soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


Sparklets 


(REGD TRADE MARK) 








_ “~S | 
HYGIENIC-CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 





Your Christmas Mappiness— 


WILL YOU SHARE IT WITH SOMEONE 
LESS FORTUNATE ? 


The Church Army is plan- 
ning to carry the Spirit of 
Christmas into the little 
homes of lonely aged folk 
and distressed _gentle- 
women, and into the homes 
of the very poor. 
Please send your gift to: 


Prebend H. H. Treacher, 

General retary and Head, 

Church Army, 55, Bryanston St. 
don, W.1. 
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If you have any 


VNPEX 


please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX. . . for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 








Hox Ofice Shed. Rush $368, 










and SATS. arren CHRISTMAS 
at 2pm. Spm. and Spm. yy 














World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill at a cost of 


ate 


SMOKING MIXTURE 

Jaane gu in the oroma 
EARL BALDWIN. 

A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





PRINTED FOR THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY 









































THE FIGHTING COCKS FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


THERE are still several inns of this name about the country — notably By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
“Ye Olde Fighting Cocks ” at St. Albans, one of the oldest houses in « 
the kingdom. The sport itself had ancient beginnings, and was intro- from British Standard 990: 1945—you help 
duced into Britain by the Romans. Henry VIII added the Royal Cock-pit to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 
to the palace of Whitehall; in Stuart days “ cocking ” was called the deli se & fi 
“royal diversion’’. ‘‘ Cocking mains ’’ were no less popular among ovary, ane ¢ 2 oe ye owe 
the sporting classes of their Majesties’ subjects. This inn sign is merely highest quality and lowest cost. 
another proof of the closeness of the public-house to the lives and sports 

Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


of the people, just as the pub is associated today with cricket and bowls, 
darts and shove ha’penny. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Engraving specially designed by John Farleigh B R A | N T R E E ’ E N G a A N D 




















Join your favourite... 


TOMMY 
HANDLEY 













in his 
favourite vermouth 


Yes, It’s That Man Again, 
the ever-popular radio star. 


Paint manu- 





facturers 


who include 





Beetle Resin in You can see from the 
: , twinkle in his eye that he 
their stoving enamel form- knows a good vermouth 


when he tastes one. 
If you have not yet tried 


ulas get extremely hard. 
. . PP Vamour you have a treat 
mar-proof surfaces : in store. Made in the true 
P AIN TS vermouth tradition from 
in a shorter time and at choice imported Empire 
wines blended with health- 
giving herbs, it is a de- 
licious drink by _ itself 
is ‘Beetle’? It is the trade name of a group and is the making of a cocktail. 18/6d. a 
. bottle from all stores and Wine Merchants. 


lower temperatures. What 





of amino-plastic resins, originally developed for making colourful 


moulding powders, and now increasingly in demand to give improved Vamour 


qualities to such varied materials as paint, paper and plywood. ‘byg kaan euaakt JS 49 
Gye & eFé Ct re 


& € 


The Best You Can Buy — Sweet or Dry 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD IBFX HOUSE rue MINORITIES, LONDON, B.¢ 
1, ARGYLL STREET - LONDON + W1 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This perio«dical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be le 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutila J 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literar w pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Why 
it is wise 
to say... 


NOW LETS HAVE A 
GIN AWD VOTRIX 
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Closely guarded by the makers of all good Vermouth 
is the exact method of preparation — the proportions 
of the aromatic herbs, and the method of introducing 
them to the wine. 


Fortunate in the possession of an ancient recipe, 
well tried and proved by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection of flavour by 
using delicious wine from selected Empire grapes and Yes, but like most good 
blending it with aromatic herbs in the old and accepted things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
traditional method. The result is public knowledge, it won’t be so long now 
yet, because Votrix is prepared in England it is still before more plentiful times 
available at a fair price. come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 
please use it sparingly. 


SWEET BRYLCREEM— 
UTH A 9/ THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore Middx. coyds 810E 





PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURRBY 








BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to H.M. King George Vi 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 











The filter tip that allows 
no bits of tobacco to enter 
the mouth is the extra 
refinement that adds to 
the enjoyment of smoking. 





} 

GS 
“J | 

MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF LOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) Re | 
THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 7~> 
< . | 
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